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"Peace on Earth" at Soglio near St. Moritz, Switzerland, Photo. A. Steiner, courtesy 
Official Information Bureau of Switzerland. See page 16. 
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President Landis Reviews AFT ) 


Program and Philosophy 


T THIS SEASON, when all of Christen- 
A dom concerns itself with problems of 
good will, it seems appropriate to consider the 
program of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers as it contributes to the promotion of broth- 
erhood and good will, nationally and interna- 
tionally. 

Certainly our insistence upon adequate fed- 
eral aid for education, aimed at equalization of 
opportunity for all American youth without dis- 
crimination, is designed to enlighten elements 
of our society now darkened by ignorance. 

Our legislators must be convinced that ig- 
norance imperils all and that in the brotherhood 
of learning, true national security lies. The fail- 
ure of Congress thus far to enact federal aid 
legislation bespeaks the persistence of prejudices, 
racial, religious and economic, that challenge 
the efforts of all believers in democratic equality 
of educational opportunity. To such 
equality the AFT and the AFL stand united in 
striving for equalized educational opportunity 
for all through federal intervention and assist- 


assure 


ance for the good of all. 

Every pronouncement of the AFT toward im- 
proved salaries for instructors, enriched cur- 
ricula for learners, increased school financing, 
local, state and federal, is predicated on im- 
proving our schools, enriching the minds of our 
youth, and rendering better service to our na- 


tion. Our insistence that youth remain in school 
and that child labor be eliminated will contrib- 
ute greatly to this end. 

Internationally, our advocacy of educational 
representation at the peace table, of trained ed- 
ucational experts assisting in the rehabilitation 





of the educational systems of war-torn lands, of 
application of the principles of democracy in 
preserving the national ideologies, traditions and 
cultures consistent with the principles of human 
welfare in educational programs of the post- 
war period, and of world-wide extension of pub- 
lic education envisions a universal brotherhood 
of intelligent, informed minds upon which some 
reasonable hope of mutual understanding, com- 
mon sympathy, and more peacable conduct may 
be based. 

The skies are already brightening. 
ing faith in democratic action is rising with the 
rising tide of victory by democracies against 
dictatorships. Democratic action is not per se 
virtuous action. Majority will may be wrong 
as well as right. Only from informed, intelli- 


Increas- 


gent, educated minds is there reasonable assur- 
ance of rectitude of conduct individually or as 
expressed in majority action. Democracy of 
minds enslaved by ignorance is not the type of 
freedom for which we strive. In the extension 
of public education universally lies the world’s 
best assurance of understanding, tolerance, sym- 
pathy and good will which may yet bind us all 
together in peace and brotherhood. 

Underlying the philosophy of the AFT is the 
deep conviction that prejudice is the fruitage of 
ignorance, that education is the hope of the 
world, and that universal brotherhood is not a 
visionary dream but an attainable objective. 
To destroy prejudice, ignorance and hate, the 
members of the AFT dedicate themselves, con- 
fident that the extension of the light of learning 
will hasten the day of good will among men. 

JOSEPH F. LANDIS. 
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President Landis Honored 
at Cleveland Dinner 


To honor our new AFT president, Joseph F. 
Landis, a dinner was given in Cleveland on Sat- 
urday evening, October 30, by the Cleveland 
local, of which Mr. Landis is president. 

Two hundred fifty persons attended. Among 
the speakers were Superintendent Lake, of Cleve- 
land, and Superintendent Loomis, of Shaker 
Heights, both of whom referred to the impor- 
tant contributions which the AFT has made 
and can make to the educational program of the 
United States. 

The spirit of the occasion was well expressed 
in a poem written by a member of the Cleve- 
land local, James Dunn, and read at the dinner. 
The poem reflects the affection which the Cleve- 
land local feels for Mr. Landis and ends with 
a wish for Mr. Landis’ success and a pledge to 
support him in his new responsibilities. 


AFT Council Appoints 
Committee Chairmen 
The Executive Council of the AFT has appoint- 
ed the following committee chairmen: 


Academic Freedom 
Alice Hanson, Cheyney, Pa. 


Educational Problems of Cultural 
Minorities 
Layle Lane, New York, N. Y. 
Education by New Media 


Madeline Long, Minneapolis, Minn. 


National Educational Policies 
Dorothy Weil, Chicago, IIl. 


Pensions and Retirement 
Flora Philley, Gary, Ind. 
Public Relations (of Local Unions) 


Warren Creel, Duluth, Minn. 


Special Committee on Education, the War 
and the Peace 
Dr. John L. Childs, New York, N. Y. 


State Federations 
Jessie Cline, Bloomington, Il. 


Tenure 
Jane Souba, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Workers’ Education 
Dr. Theodore Brameld, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Working Conditions 

Margaret Root, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Insurance and Credit Unions 

Maurice Crew, Chicago, III. 

Frank X. Henke, Chicago, Ill. 
School Secretaries 

Mrs. Winnifred Higgins, Chicago, III. 
Taxation and School Finance 

Joseph Greenberg, New York, N. Y. 
International Relations 

Selma Borchardt, Washington, D. C. 
Sub-committee on Legislation 

Irvin R. Kuenzli, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Slum Clearance Program 
Involves Taxation Problem 


A decision of grave import to all school sys- 
tems whose territory includes any federal slum 
clearance projects was rendered by a federal 
tribunal in Cleveland on November 12. The 
ruling enjoins local taxing bodies from collect- 
ing taxes from federal slum clearance housing 
projects. The decision was not unanimous and 
it is hoped that appeal will be carried to higher 
tribunals. 

The writer believes that such tax exemption 
on federal projects is a violation of state sov- 
ereignty and contravenes the taxing power of 
the state. Certainly school boards will be de- 
prived of tax yield from a type of property which 
produces a large part of the school population, 
thus placing an enormous extra burden upon 
educational budgets. 

The decision follows: 

In the majority opinion Judge Florence E. Allen of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals and Judge 
Emerich B. Freed of the United States District Court 
held: 

“We think that a project so closely connected with 
the public health, safety and morals of the citizens of 
the nation as the abolition on a national scope of the 
slum plainly constitutes a project of public use and is 
authorized under the Constitution of the United States 

“For these reasons, as well as those stated in the 
findings of fact and conclusions of law, it follows that 
the injunction prayed for is allowed.” 

In a dissenting opinion Judge Paul Jones of the 
district court said: 

“T think that holding this property in the name of 
an instrumentality of the United States, for the use of 
special or selected classes of people, or specially select- 
ed groups, and with the intention to lease, and leasing 
it, to a state-created proprietary agengy, is not such 
a governmental function or purpose as to permit its 
exemption from state, county or municipal taxation 
In such circumstances as are presented here, I am of 
the opinion that the lands were not acquired and are 
not held for a governmental function or purpose with- 


in the right of constitutional sovereignty. I think title 
and use both are essential in testing the right to tax 
exemption of property held by the sovereign.” 


JOSEPH F. LANDIS, 


AFT and AFL Help 
in Oklahoma City Case 


The Oklahoma City local reports that letters 
have come from locals from all parts of the 
country to lend support to the drive to eliminate 
from the Oklahoma City Teachers’ contracts 
the “yellow dog” clause, which provides that no 
teacher shall be employed who is a member of 
the AFT or any other labor organization of 
teachers. 

The AFT has taken the case to the courts, 
The AFL has offered to make available its legal 
department. 

The school board election which will be held 
in Oklahoma City this month will have an im- 
portant effect on the case. 


AFT Members Participate in 
WorkersEducationConference 


Among the more than 300 delegates who at- 
tended the Midwest Workers’ Education Con- 
ference in Chicago during the weekend of Octo- 
ber 22-24 were a number of prominent AFT 
members,. including two AFT vice presidents, 
Arthur Elder and Stanton Smith, both of whom 
participated in the program. 

After an opening session the conference broke 
up into smaller groups, which discussed ways of 
doing more effective education in relation to 
consumers’ strengthening _ labor’s 
political arm, attaining full employment after 


questions, 


the war, and the development of an adequate 
public relations program on the part of trade 
unions. One group discussed problems of minor- 
ity groups, a subject which was developed also 
as part of the discussions of all the sessions. 
“Labor’s Role in a Postwar World” was the 
The speakers 
called attention to the necessity for labor to 


subject of the dinner meeting. 


demand a part in postwar planning, the need 
for stressing full employment after the war, the 
need for an adequate social security program, 
and the need for labor unity in this country 
and for cooperation with labor all over the world. 

A special session was held for the discussion of 
closer cooperation between labor education and 
university groups. This meeting was attended by 
thirty to forty labor education leaders and unr 
versity teachers. 
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Locals Asked to Support Adequate Tax Program 


At date of going to press, the battle on in- 
flation has been transferred to the Senate. The 
Treasury proposal for ten billion dollars in ad- 
ditional revenue has been approved to the 
amount of only two billions by the House. The 
moderate program of subsidies proposed by the 
Administration has also been decisively rejected 
in the House. 

Sentiment for approval of the subsidy program 
seems to be gathering momentum. Even the 
conservative press appears to be alarmed at the 
prospect of decided weakening of the price 
control and rationing program. Labor groups 
generally appear to be well aware of the threat 
to living standards that may be anticipated un- 
less the Senate takes action that will necessitate 
reconsideration by the House. Representatives 
and senators are hearing from the folks back 
home on the subsidy issue. 

It is unfortunate that small business men, 
professional people, and many workers fail to 
recognize that a sound tax policy is important 
not only in checking inflation but also in giving 
reasonable assurance of economic stability in the 
post-war period. The progressive tax measures 


recommended by the Treasury were definitely 
calculated to preserve that “freedom of enter- 
prise” that latterly seems to be the concern of 
our rugged individualists. These same _indi- 
vidualists may some day come to recognize that 
the lack of a sound tax program on the part of 
Congress during this war, as in wars past, has 
resulted in a further concentration of economic 
power rather than an extension of “freedom of 
enterprise.” 

Locals are requested to refer to the article 
on taxation in the November American Teacher 
and the AFT tax program as approved by the 
convention. They should also recommend sup- 
port for adoption of an adequate tax program to 
senators and representatives as occasion war- 
rants, as long as the tax issue remains alive in 
Congress. 

Local unions should also have members on 
their legislative and research committees who 
will make it their concern to inform teachers and 
community groups of the need for progressive 
tax measures at the local, state, and national 
levels. ARTHUR A. ELDER, 
Chairman, Standing Committee on Taxation. 








November 18, 1943 
Dear Mr. Kuenzli: 

May I thank you for your letter of 
November 15 and the enclosure entitled 
“Labor’s Education Program in 1943.” I 
have read the statement with care, and 
wish to commend you and the American 
Federation of Labor on the progressive 
solution which you have announced 
through your resolutions passed at your 
convention in Boston on October 4-14. 

As the President of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior €olleges, I desire espe- 
cially to express my appreciation and the 
good wishes of our four hundred members 
for the forward looking stand which you 
have taken in regard to the establishment 
of junior colleges for the youth of Amer- 
ica. If the American Association of Junior 
Colleges can be of assistance to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in its policy of 





AFL Education Program Commended 


democracy in education, and education for 
a more efficient, intelligent, and demo- 
cratic society, it will be a pleasure to 
render such service. 

I wish to commend you also on the 
statement regarding the minimum wage 
policy for teachers in American schools. 
The scale of salariés now being paid to the 
teachers in the public schools in many 
states is a disgrace. If I can be of any 
personal service in forwarding this im- 
perative cause, I shall be glad to have an 
opportunity. Frankly, the policies which 
the American Federation of Labor have 
announced are, in my opinion, the most 
progressive and reasonable which I have 
read as a pronouncement from any or- 
ganization in the United States. 

Yours very sincerely, 

JESSE P. BOGUE, PRESIDENT, 

American Association of Junior Colleges. 
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Teachers and the Withholding Tax 


In January 1943 the National Office issued 
a bulletin explaining the status of teachers who 
are paid for eight, nine, or ten months, under 
the victory tax. This bulletin, which was a com- 
munication from the Treasury Department in 
Chicago stated in part: 

“Tf the credit applicable due to withholding 
of the victory tax is in excess of the victory tax 
liability, such excess is applicable to any income 
tax that may be due. To carry this one step 
further, should the victory tax withheld ex- 
ceed the combined victory and income tax due, 
such excess may be claimed as a refund from 
the Government.” 

Recently we have consulted with Treasury 
Department officials regarding the status of 
teachers under the provisions of the Current 
Tax Payment Act of 1943 (the so-called twenty 
percent withholding tax). 

We are informed that the statement issued on 
victory tax applies in a general way to the 
present law, i.e. employers must withhold tax 
based on the excess of the wages paid in the 
payroll period over the personal exemptions. 
Employers are required to report the amount of 
tax deducted from the salary of each employee 
and to furnish a receipt. Each employee (in- 
cluding teachers) is required to file an income 
tax return if his annual salary is in excess of a 
certain amount ($500 if single, $1200 if married) 
on or before March 15 and to take credit for 
any tax withheld at the source by the employer. 


Excess Payments Will Be Returned or 
Credited 


The Treasury Department will audit these 
accounts as soon as possible and return or 
credit any excess payments which may be due 
to employees. Any excess payments will be ad- 
justed in this accounting. Many such adjust- 
ments will be necessary—both additional pay- 
ments to the government and refunds or credits 
by the government. Under the new law it is 
planned to have refunds and credits made by 
district offices rather than by the Treasury De- 
partment in Washington in order to expedite 
the transactions. This plan will also take care 
of additional wages earned by teachers during 
the summer months and outside of school hours. 

Officials of the Treasury Department em- 
phasize that the law provides clearly and spe- 
cifically that no person shall pay excess taxes 


(in the final analysis) because his annual pay jg 
not spread over all of the twelve months of the 
year. Thousands of citizens with irregular jp. 
comes over the twelve months will be in the 
same position as teachers. The only possible 
difficulty teachers can face because of excess 
payment for eight, nine, or ten months is that the 
amount of such payments may be held by the 
government for a period of time until the 
auditing and accounting can be completed. 

Legislative reports from non-union teachers’ 
organizations indicating that teachers will pay 
excess income tax and suggesting that teachers 
write to Congressmen demanding that teachers 
be exempted from the withholding tax, seem to 
be based on misunderstanding and lack of in- 
formation. It is probable that .the pay-as-you-go 
plan is much more satisfactory for the great 
majority of the teachers than a large lump sum 
payment at the end of the year. To try to exempt 
teachers entirely from the monthly payment 
plan would not only appear highly unprofessional 
but would doubtless work a handicap on the 
teachers themselves. 

At the meeting of the Indiana Council of 
Teachers Unions (state federation in Indiana) 
Saturday, November 20, the problems of ex- 
cess withholding tax payments by teachers was 
discussed. A resolution was passed requesting the 
AFT to secure an interpretation of the law as 
to whether teachers’ salaries could be considered 
annual payroll payments and the exemptions 
distributed over the months of the school year 
rather than over the twelve month period. It is 
the opinion of the regional office in Chicago that 
such an interpretation is clearly impossible under 
the provisions of the current law and that there 
is no way to avoid payment, by some teachers, 
of excess withholding tax subject to refunding 
or crediting after the treasury department has 
audited the accounts. However, the National 
Office will investigate the matter further. 


Local Committees Could Help Members 

Because of the fact that war taxes are of 
necessity high and the collection process rather 
complicated, it would be an important service 
for local unions to have a special committee to 
study the current tax payment act, to confer 
with regional treasury departments, and to com 
sult with members concerning their individual 


tax problems. 
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Anti-Fascist Refugees Aided by Labor League 


The Labor League for Human Rights, United 
Nations Relief, was organized by authority of 
the 1941 AFL convention to help mobilize or- 
ganized labor in the fight against tyranny and 
barbarism, to extend all possible aid to our 
Allies of the United Nations, to our own armed 
services, and to underground movements fighting 
the Axis, and also to bring relief to the countless 
Axis victims. 

Concerning the recent activities of this or- 
ganization, Charles Yale Harrison, its director of 
public relations, reports as follows: 

“Because of the staggering influx of refugees 
into Switzerland since the downfall of Mussolini, 
the National War Fund has approved a special 
appropriation of $73,800 for refugee relief work 
by the Unitarian Service Committee in Geneva 
and other Swiss cities, according to Abraham 
Bluestein, executive director of the Labor League 
for Human Rights and member of the Budget 
Committee of the National War Fund. 

“Even before the Fall of Mussolini, declared 
Mr. Bluestein, the average number of refugees 
to reach Switzerland was between two and three 
hundred daily. But in the ten days between 
September 17 and 27 alone, it is reliably re- 
ported that 21,860 civilians and 960 escaped 


prisoners of war crossed the Italian border into 
Switzerland. Existing relief appropriations are 


insufficient for the care of these additional 
refugees. 
“Tt is estimated that the overwhelming 


majority of these later refugees are Italian anti- 
fascists who will re-enter Italy as soon as com- 
plete liberation of that country has been effected 
by the American and British forces. 

“Relief work to be undertaken by the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee will include special 
medical and dental treatment for refugees as 
well as special education and recreational equip- 
ment to be set up in the camps and communities 
established for refugees by the Swiss govern- 
ment. 

“From the point of view of organized labor,’ 
commented Mr. Bluestein, ‘this is more than 
merely a humanitarian gesture. As early as July, 
the American Federation of Labor through its 
relief arm, the Labor League for Human Rights, 
called for aid to Italian anti-fascists wherever 
possible. The National War Fund, too, has gone 
on record as favoring such aid. This is the first 
concrete action on their behalf by the National 
War Fund, and we hope additional aid will be 
forthcoming as long as the need remains.’ ” 





A POINT 


A Michigan school man unconnected with the 
American Federation of Teachers recently ex- 
pressed the opinion that teachers were achieving 
individuality. He pointed out that the meek, 
self-effacing, colorless attitude that has too long 
characterized teachers is disappearing. Older teach- 
ers as well as newcomers to the profession are 
speaking out on civic and educational problems 

' with increasing frequency. Moreover, they are 
actively identifying themselves with vital social 
and economic movements that indicate a more 
general appreciation of their responsibility to 
society. 

The war is undoubtedly responsible for widen- 
ing the mental horizons of teachers as well as 
other groups in our nation. But the process of 
awakening among people in Michigan 
began some years before the war. When pressed 
for an explanation as to the reason for the change, 
the school man agreed that it was largely due to 
the program of practical idealism: that has been 
sponsored by the teachers identified with the 
American Federation of Teachers in Michigan 
during the past twelve years. 

The spirit that animates AFT members is re- 


school 





OF VIEW 


flected these days even among nonunion teachers 
and organizations whose leaders may not be fully 
aware of the work the AFT is carrying on. State 
organizations and local groups which have func- 
tioned for years as social clubs or have given 
mere lip service to vital professional and educa- 
tional needs are finding it increasingly difficult to 
keep members on the basis of “theirs but to pay 
dues without question.” 

Teachers and administrators too have seen that 
the AFT has made distinct contributions to edu- 
cational, professional and civic progress. In the 
legislative field the local and state organizations 
have assumed leadership in movements for tenure, 
improved retirement, sound salary schedules, ob- 
jective promotional policy, adequate school sup- 
port, and greater democracy in school administra- 
tion. In public affairs AFT members actively 
engage in programs of workers’ education, civic 
forums, public affairs institutes, and community 
conferences. In brief, through association with 
the AFT, its members may give expression to 
talents which enable them to develop on the job 
as citizens and as teachers. 

From The Michigan Teacher, November 1943. 
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The British Government's Plan 
for Educational Reconstruction 


From the October 15 issue of “Education for Victory,” U.S. Office of Education 


Britain’s government fully realizes that it is 
upon the education of its people that the fate 
of a country depends. Consequently, the purpose 
of Britain’s proposed educational reforms, put 
forward a few weeks ago in a Government White 
Paper, is to ‘“‘secure for children a happier child- 
hood and a better start in life, ensure a fuller 
measure of education and opportunity for young 
people and provide means for all of developing 
the various talents with which they are endowed 
and so enriching the inheritance of the country 
whose citizens they are.” 

The Government further stresses that one of 
the main objects of the proposals is “‘to strength- 
en and inspire the younger generation.” 

With these aims in view the national educa- 
tional service is to be recast, on the principle 
that education is a continuous process conducted 
in successive stages. The first stage is to be the 
noncompulsory stage, for children of under 5. 


Nursery Schools to Be Provided 

Hitherto, local education authorities have had 
the power of providing nursery schools for chil- 
dren of 2 to 5 and nursery classes attached to 
infant schools for children of 3 to 5. In future, 
it will be the duty of authorities to provide, or 
aid the provision of, such nursery schools as 
the Government considers necessary. Wherever 
there is a sufficient number of children to justify 
it, a nursery school will be provided and main- 
tained out of public funds. 


Attendance Compulsory Until 15 

The period of compulsory school attendance 
will be from 5 to 15 years without exemptions, 
with provision for its extension to 16 as soon 
as circumstances permit. The period from 5 to 
the leaving age will be divided into two stages, 
the first to be known as primary, covering the 
years up to and about 11. After 11, secondary 
education, of diversified types but equal standing, 
will be provided for all children. 

In the primary stage, there will be separate 
schools for infants and juniors wherever num- 
bers make it possible, because of the different 
methods of approach to the training of the 
younger and older children. 


Assessment of Aptitudes 

At about the age of 11, children will be clas- 
sified, not on the result of a competitive test, but 
on an assessment of their individual aptitudes, 
This will be done mainly on the school recorés, 
supplemented if necessary by intelligence tests: 
parents’ wishes and the careers they have in mind 
will be another consideration. The keynote will 
be that the child is the center of education and 
that all children should have the type for which 
they are best adapted. 


Three Types of Secondary Schools 

Broadly speaking, children can be classified 
into three types. The first group will be those 
who are interested in learning for its own sake, 
can grasp an argument or follow a piece of rea- 
soning, are interested in causes, care to know 
how things come to be as well as how they are, 
are sensitive to language as an expression of 
thought, to a proof as a precise demonstration, 
and appreciate the relatedness of things. 

The interest of the second group will be large- 
ly in the field of applied science or art. To jus- 
tify itself to their minds, knowledge must be 
capable of immediate application, and the knowl- 
edge which most appeals to them is concerned 
with the control of material things. 

Then there is the third group, which deals 
more easily with concrete things than with ideas. 
Its members are interested in things as they are. 
They find little attraction in the past or in the 


slow disentanglement of causes or movements. 


Schools to Be Small 

It is proposed that the first group should be 
educated in grammar schools, the second in jun- 
ior technical schools, and the third in moder 
or senior schools. As British tradition is averse 
to schools of a size where the principal and the 
faculty do not have an intimate knowledge of 
each of the pupils, all-purpose high schools on 
the American model will not be established, ex- 
cept possibly in some rural areas. 

Each school will have a lower school for chil- 
dren of 11 and 13, and at that age there will 
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be a further classification; children can then, if 
necessary, be transferred to another school which 
offers a more suitable curriculum. It is hoped 
that children will remain in the junior technical 
schools until they are 16, and in the grammar 
schools until they are 18. 


Part-Time Education After 15 


In the realm of “further education” important 
changes are foreshadowed. All young persons 
of 15 to 18 will be required to attend an appro- 
priate part-time center or young people’s col- 
lege, unless they are in full-time attendance at 
school or otherwise under suitable part-time in- 
struction. Attendance at these colleges will be 
taken from the hours of employment and, at first, 
will be limited to one day per week. Special ar- 
rangements will be made for those engaged in 
agriculture or serving at sea. 


Adult Education to Be Extended 


There will be further development of tech- 
nical, commercial, and art education, and the 
creation of a more extensive and flexible system 
of cultural and recreative facilities for adolescents 
and adults. 

In Britain the entry of the poor students to 
the universities has been made less and less dif- 
ficult during the last 20 years. Already, 40 per- 
cent of the students in attendance receive aid out 
of public funds. From now ability to profit by 
the education shall be the only criterion, and 
scholarships sufficient to enable the holder to pur- 
sue his course, maintain himself, and share to 
the full the general life of the university, shall 
be provided out of public funds for those who 
need them. 


Comprehensive Health Service 


At the present time, local education authori- 
ties are under an obligation to provide for the 
medical inspection of all children, and to make 
arrangements for the medical treatment of chil- 
dren in elementary schools. They are expected 
as far as possible to recover the cost of such 
treatment. 

In the near future proposals will be submit- 
ted to Parliament for a comprehensive national 
health service, which will insure, among other 
things, that all forms of treatment which school 
children require will be available. Until that 
service is in operation, it will be the duty of local 
education authorities to provide for the medical 
inspection of all children attending schools aided 
by public funds, and to take such steps as may 
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be necessary, free of all cost, to ensure that any- 
one in need of treatment, other than domiciliary, 
shall receive it. 


Lunch and Clothing May Be Provided 


It shall also be the duty of all local education 
authorities to provide a mid-day meal and milk 
at a reasonable cost for those who can afford to 
pay, and free of cost to the remainder. 

Local education authorities shall be given the 
power to supply or aid the supply of clothing and 
footwear to children attending all schools aided 
by public funds, provided they recover the cost, 
in whole or in part, from those parents who can 
afford it. 


Many Administrative Changes 
Many administrative changes are foreshad- 
owed, too. The number of local education author- 
ities is to be reduced, to ensure that all shall be 
of sufficient size and adequate financial resources 
to put the proposals into operation. 


An embarrassing feature of educational admin- 
istration in Britain is the voluntary or nonpro- 
vided schools. Religious and voluntary bodies 
were the first to provide public education, and 
up to 1870 the provision made by the Govern- 
ment consisted of subsidies to these bodies. 

Since 1870, schools have been increasingly 
provided out of public funds, so that today 
there are 10,553 voluntary schools with 1,374,000 
pupils, and 10,363 schools provided out of pub- 
lic funds with 3,151,000 pupils in average at- 
tendance. At present, voluntary bodies have to 
provide the building and keep it in repair, while 
the local education authorities pay 100 percent 
of the cost of maintenance, including teachers’ 
salaries, and share the management with the man- 
agers of the schools. 

In order to ensure that all buildings are 
brought up to date and new buildings provided 
where necessary, the Government in its new 
proposals will contribute 50 percent of the cost 
of such improvements and buildings, and where 
the managers fail to provide the necessary funds, 
the schools are to pass into the control of the 
local education authority. 


Religious Instruction to Be Given 
This has brought the question of religious ed- 
ucation to the forefront. The: Government has 
decided that in all schools the day shall begin 
with a corporate act of worship, and that religious 
instruction is to be given. 
In the voluntary schools, including those taken 














over by local education authorities, religious in- 
struction shall be given in accordance with the 
trust deeds of the school. In other schools it 
shall be given on the basis of syllabuses agreed 
upon by the different religious bodies and teach- 
ers. The old established rights of conscience will 
remain inviolate, and it will be open to the parent 
to withdraw his child from all or any form of 
religious instruction or worship. 


Bill to Be Debated in Parliament 


The ultimate annual additional cost of the 





new proposals is estimated at $268,000,000. Of 
the whole expenditure on education, the Centra] 
Government will contribute 55 percent of the 
cost, the remaining 45 percent being provided by 
the local education authorities out of local taxa. 
tion. 

Those, in brief outline, are the Government's 
proposed reforms, which are being discussed now 
throughout Britain, and which will come up for 
debate in Parliament in the fall, when the new 
Education Bill is put forward. 


Comments from AFT Members on the British Plan 


Finds Study of Plan Stimulating 


read the 
system. 


It is stimulating to detailed plan of 
Britain’s educational We get a 
fresh point of view for looking at the plan on which 
our own schools are organized. There is something 
appealing about their small schools in which principal 
and faculty have an intimate knowledge of each of 


proposed 


the pupils. 

How intimate is their 
classify the pupils “mainly on the school records sup- 
plemented if necessary by intelligence tests.” If 
assurance is needed of their ability to classify wisely, it is 


indicated by proposing to 


any 


found in the adequacy and fairness of the description of 
the three types of pupils for whom the three kinds of 
schools will be provided 


W. Z. BATTEY 


Approves Plans for Nursery 
Schools and for Higher Education 


The proposed plan seems most ideal in its lower and 
upper age levels—the establishment of nursery schools in 
sufficient number and the granting of aid for higher 
education on the basis of ability. 

Questions arise in regard to the plan on the secondary 
level. Classification at the age of 11 and differentiation 
from that point would probably be more acceptable to 
the British than to ¢he American philosophy. I should 
be interested to know who would have ultimate auth 
ority in case of a conflict between aptitudes, school rec 
ords, and parents’ wishes 

Would the junior technical school admit to higher 
education or would the possibility of transfer from one 
type to another be over at 13? 

RUTH THOMPSON 


Approves Small Schools and 
Three Types of Secondary Schools 


The two features which the 
British Government’s plan for educational reconstruc 


interest me most in 


tion are these: 

1. The emphasis on keeping schools small 

2. The proposal to establish three types of secondary 
schools. 


Unlike many American educators who have had 


10 


little actual teaching experience in large schools, the 


British apparently understand the great importance of 


keeping schools small American schools, especially 
high schools, are likely to be many times too large 
Even though the individual classes may be small. 


if the school itself is large, the child is likely to feel 
that he is merely a cog in a machine; he seldom feels 
any real responsibility for doing his best or 
the life of the 


spectator in the 


for con- 
He be- 
school, sitting on the 


tributing his share to school 


comes a sort ol 


sidelines expecting to be entertained or to have knowl- 


edge thrust into his head in some painless way 
In the large school teachers too, come to feel 
that they are merely parts of a machine. They must 


spend a great deal of time and energy in tasks which 


are exhausting and nerve-racking, but accomplish very 
little compared with what could be done if tea hers 
could devote the same time and energy to other 
things 

For example, in most large high sch many terch 


ers must spend one or two periods a day in lunchroom 


duty or hall duty. If this time could be used for 
talking or writing to parents cr for helping the un 
usually slow or unusually bright children or for guid 
ing students in solving their problems, or even for 
keeping records, planning lessons, preparing supplies 


and materials, or correcting papers, the children would 
efforts of the 
do from the teachers’ policing the 
And the 


derive much more benefit from the 


teachers than they 


corridors or lunchroom teachers would have 


more energy left for real teaching 
Schools should be small enough to make shifts un- 
necessary and to make it possible for every teacher 


to have a room of his or her own, where students could 
come for advice and help during the periods when the 
teacher has no class. Too often the teacher who wants 
child “Never the time 
and the place and the child al! together.” 

a school I should limit 


to help a finds this situation 


If I could choose the size of 


the high schools to 1,000 at the very most, and the 
elementary schools to a still smaller number. 
The argument is often advanced that a large high 


a greater variety of courses from which 
But if we had different types of 
British plan provides, there 
would be no need to have so many courses within one 


school can offer 
students may choose 
secondary schools. as the 


s¢ hool. 
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Another advantage of having different types of high 
schools would be that the work in each type could 
be much better adapted to the students than is pos 
sible in an “all-purpose” high school; 
there would be a greater interest on the part of the 


consequently 


students in their school work 


Although formerly 
charge that the high schools were planned to fit the 


there was a real basis for the 


small number of students intending to go to college 
instead of the great majority who will not attend higher 
institutions, now it can well be charged that we neg- 
lect almost entirely the group planning to attend col 


lege, since we cannot adapt the work equally well to 
all types and must, therefore, adapt it to the majority 

Differences in interests and aptitudes can be taken 
into consideration without being undemocratic. Democ 
racy should not mean uniformity. 

I venture to predict that if the British succeed in 
carrying out their plan, the British students who leave 
school at the age of 15 will be better equipped in 
many important respects than our American students 
who leave our large, “all-purpose” high schools at 16 


K. D 


What Shall the American Plan Be? 


The plan of the British Government for 
reconstructing education in Britain was de- 
scribed in the October 15 number of “‘Educa- 
tion for Victory,” issued by the U. S. Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency. Since 
we believe that our members will find some 
interesting ideas in the proposals, and _ per- 
haps some suggestions for improving our own 
schools, we are printing the article, together 
with comments from teachers. 

Since the article brings up some funda- 
mental questions concerning schools in a de- 
mocracy, we should like to know the reac- 
tions of our members to the proposed plan. 
We should like particularly to hear what 
classroom teachers think of the plan, since 
we believe no sound judgment on this or any 
other plan for public schools can be formed 
without considering the views of the class- 
room teachers, whose experience enables them 
to judge the practical aspects better than can 
be done by anyone not actually engaged in 
public school teaching. 

There will never be democracy in educa- 
tion nor is there likely to be much improve- 
ment in our educational systems until class- 


room teachers assume a much larger role in 
determining educational policies than they 
do at present. 

One of the principal reasons for organiz- 
ing the AFT was that it would provide a 
means for utilizing the experience of class- 
room teachers in the effort to improve our 
schools. 

Here is your chance, classroom teachers, 
to make your voice heard! It is both your 
privilege and your responsibility. Do your 
part in helping to determine our educational 
Don’t leave everything to educa- 
tional theorists and then blame them if they 
do not consider the classroom teacher’s view- 
point. They can’t know your ideas unless you 
tell them what they are. The pages of the 
AMERICAN TEACHER are open to you, as far 
as the paper restrictions will permit. 

What do you consider the most important 
things to be done in improving -our public 
schools? What shall be the American plan 
for reconstructing our educational system? 

Communications should reach us by the 5th 


policies. 


of the month preceding the month of publi- 
cation. 


The Moscow Charter and the Peace 


By DR. JOHN L. CHILDS 
Chairman, AFT Commission on Education and the Postwar World 


Conference at Moscow confirm the faith of 
those who hope that this time democracy will 
win both the war and the peace. Indeed, the 
plans for the organization of the post-war 
world unitedly developed by America, Britain, 
China, and Russia at this gathering may some 
day be celebrated as marking the dawn of a 
new era in human affairs. 

The Moscow Confevence is, to be sure, merely 


= ACHIEVEMENTS of the Four Power 
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the beginning, not the end, of a process. Many 
difficult adjustments of conflicting interests still 
remain to be accomplished, and many new 
economic, political, and cultural institutions will 
have to be evolved before insecurity bred by 
the fear of aggression and war will finally be 
eliminated. These tasks may still prove to be 
beyond the present abilities of the race. But the 
nature and the design of the beginning as out- 
lined in the summary reports of this Conference, 


il 














nevertheless, hold real promise of ultimate suc- 
cess in the effort to create a world community. 
It would certainly be difficult to find a better 
fermulation of what has gradually come to be 
regarded as the principles and methods essential 
to the organization of a just and lasting peace 
than that given in the Joint Declaration of these 
Four Powers. 

In the first place, this Declaration rests on 
a solid moral foundation. It recognizes and 
denounces aggressive war as a menace to the 
human race. It seeks the “liberation” of the 
peoples of the world from this menace by the 
organization and maintenance of a system of 
mutual security designed to resist aggression and 
to promote human welfare through peaceful 
means. 

Secondly, the Joint Declaration provides for 
an international authority to serve during the 
critical transitional period which has already 
begun. The functions of this authority will be 
(a) to deal with the Axis Powers once they 
“have laid down their arms on the basis of un- 
conditional surrender,’ (b) to ensure a rapid 
and orderly transition from war to peace with 
the least diversion of the world’s human and 
economic resources for military purposes, and 
(c) to design the framework of an inclusive 
international organization to maintain peace and 
security. It is clear that this agency of the 
United Nations will have a crucial part in the 
organization of the postwar world, and it is 
important to observe that Soviet Russia is to 
play a fulk and equal role with the United 
States and the United Kingdom in the planning 
and the administration of its various activities. 

In other words, the Joint Declaration signifies 
the recognition on our side of the dangers in- 
herent in the proposal for an Anglo-American 
Alliance, and the realization that without the 
collaboration of the Soviet Union the founda- 
tions for a lasting peace cannot be laid. This 
principle of cooperation is given positive im- 
plementation in the cooperative plan for deal- 
ing with Germany, Italy, and Austria. It is also 
inherent in the resolution of these Powers not 
to employ their military forces within the terri- 
tories of the other States, after the termination 
of hostilities, except for the purposes envisaged 
in the Declaration, and after joint consultation. 

Thirdly, the Joint Declaration builds a much 
needed bridge between the West and the East. 
The gathering at Moscow began as a Three- 
Power, but was transformed into a Four-Power, 


Conference. The government of China—repre. 
sentative of the one billion non-white people of 
the East—was invited to share in the delibera. 
tions, and to underwrite the conclusions of the 
Conference. The participation of China as one 
of the original authors of this Joint Declaration 
on the postwar world is an event of primary 
importance. It symbolizes the beginning of the 
end of the white-man’s domination of the af. 
fairs of the world. It is evidence of a growing 
realization on the part of the statesmen of the 
West that the world can be organized for a 
stable peace only as the peoples of the East are 
included as full partners in the undertaking, 
Fourthly, the Joint 
not a victors’ alliance, but an international pro- 


Declaration envisages, 


gram which will eventuate in a democratic 
system of mutual security. It is assumed that 


the Four Powers must carry certain major re- 





sponsibilities, particularly during the transitional | 


period, but it is also affirmed that one of their | 


controlling purposes is the “establishing at the 
earliest practicable date of a general international 
organization based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving States, 
and open to membership by all such states, large 
and small, for the maintenance of international 
peace and security.” Just what the respective 
roles and responsibilities of the original Four 
Powers and of the other nations will be has not 
as yet been defined, but it is clear that the guid- 
ing principle is to give all an official share in the 
formulation of broad matters of policy. It must 


be admitted, however, that one of the difficult | 


tasks, as yet unsolved, is the development of 
an international system in which the rights of the 
small and less industrially advanced nations and 
peoples are reconciled with the executive and 
military responsibilities which the Great Powers 
must assume if the system is to function ef- 
ficiently. 

Fifthly, the aim of the Joint Declaration is 
international order, security, and peace, not the 
continuation of the burdens of the war system. 
The Four Powers unite in affirming the desira- 
bility of establishing during the transitional 
period an international authority which will be 
powerful enough to maintain order, and which, 
at the same time, will involve “the least diversion 
of the world’s human and economic resources 
for armaments.”’ The final article contains the 
pledge that America, Britain, China, and 
Russia “will confer and cooperate with one ai 
other and with the other members of the United 
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“ agreement with respect to the regulation of be vastly improved. As the struggle moves into 
—_ armaments in the postwar period.” Obviously, its concluding phases, it is apparent that the 
* the the extent to which this desire to reduce arma- economic, political, and military power of our 
~ -" | ments will be carried out will be conditioned by country will be unrivalled when the war ends. 
— | the character of the international organization It should be the first order of business for labor 
ie which is finally constructed, and the amount of and public education to see that this great na- 
by ° confidence the system of mutual security actually tional power of the United States is used for 
_ a breeds in the different nations which are members democratic and international ends. The interests 
a | of it. The commitment of the Joint Declaration of both labor and education now require such 
of the | does not take us very far toward disarmament, a world order designed to use the new productive 
, 7 *| but, in principle, it certainly points in the right powers of science and technology for human 
“7 | direction. welfare. 
+! It is at this point that much will depend upon Our representatives at Moscow have made a 
oa the evolution of American foreign policy. It is superb beginning. They have laid the basis for 
: he: clear that the immediate response of the Ameri- a democratic world order. It should now be one 
ia ' can people to the principles and methods defined _ of the primary functions of the American Federa- 
ior Te at the Moscow Conference has been hearty and __ tion of Teachers, linked as it is with the world 
itional | positive. The willingness of the hesitant Senate of organized labor and the world of public 
f their | (Committee on Foreign Relations to incorporate education, to see that the promise of this be- 
at the into its resolution on our postwar policies, the ginning is fulfilled in the months and years 
tial essence of the Moscow program, is indicative of that lie ahead. The national election of 1944 
f the the favorable response of the electorate to this will play a crucial role in the further determina- 
States program. If this democratic will of our people tion of our national purpose and policy. Labor 
large is early formulated into a guiding non-partisan and education should begin now to mobilize their 
tional national policy, and the rest of the world is resources to see that the outcome of this election 
vective assured that we are done with isolationism, the _ is in line with the interests of the common man 
Four prospect of developing an adequate international the working-man. 
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The Battle for Peace and 
Good Will on the 


Home Front 


T A TIME when the whole world is engaged 
A in the greatest debacle of war in the his- 
tory of mankind, the Christmas anthem “Peace 
on Earth, Good Will Toward All Men” may seem 
to many persons to be a hollow mockery. Yet no 
statement could express in so few words the over- 
all aims of America with relation to both the war 
and the peace. The sole objective of the demo- 
cratic governments in waging war is to bring 
about peace—a just and lasting peace based on 
international friendship and good will toward all 
men. The armies of the democracies seek only 
to crush those barbaric forces which have de- 
stroyed the peace of the world by plundering the 
weak and torturing the helpless. 

But victory on the battlefront alone cannot 
guarantee an age of permanent peace and good 
will. If victories on the field of battle are to 
become meaningful on the home front, America 
must also vanquish those forces in our society 
which are sabotaging the peace even before mili- 
tary victory has been attained. 

One of the most disruptive phases of the war 
on the home front, which has not only handi- 
capped the war effort but jeopardized the crea- 
tion of a just and lasting peace, is the well or- 
ganized and highly financed campaign on the part 
of organized industry to seize upon war emer- 
gency in an effort to crush organized labor. The 
press, the radio, nationally known speakers— 
and even heroes of war—have been employed in 
a gigantic all-out drive to destroy unions “before 
the boys get back from the front.” Propaganda 
of the anti-labor forces has been carried to the 
men in the armed forces to create the false im- 
pression that unions are seriously disrupting the 
war effort. 

Actually, organized labor’s contribution to the 
war effort is one of the greatest achievements in 
the history of mankind. Despite the fact that or- 
ganized industry made an all-out attempt in 
World War I to crush unions, the labor move- 
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ment immediately after Pearl Harbor gave a “no 
strike” pledge for the duration. This pledge was 
predicated upon assurance that agencies of goy- 
ernment would be established to render speedy 
justice in disputes with unfair employers. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has pointed out that organized 
labor has kept that pledge 99.9%. 
labor forces have played up the less than one. 


Yet the anti- 


tenth of one percent of time lost by strikes as aq 
serious curtailment of war production. 

Unfortunately the American Legion has be. 
come involved in the anti-labor drive. Basing his 
attack on anti-labor propaganda in the press and 
radio rather than upon a study of the true facts, 
the retiring National Commander, Roane War- 
ing, used his position to assist in the drive against 
labor. At the 1943 AFL convention the present 
National Commander, Warren Atherton, in his 
first important public address after his election, 
deplored the use of strikes during the war and 
intimated that unions were seriously hampering 
the war effort. The address indicated clearly that 
Commander Atherton, like his predecessor, had 
been taken in by the anti-labor campaign without 
investigating the true facts. 

In one of the greatest orations in the history 
of organized labor in America, President Wil- 
liam Green Atherton, 
pointing out that labor had kept its “no strike” 
pledge almost 100% despite the fact that human 
beings generally are far from perfect; that 80,000 


answered Commander 


American workmen have given their lives since 
Pearl Harbor while serving as soldiers of produc- 
tion in war industries; and that seven million war 
workers have been injured. President Green de- 
clared that management has sinned much more 
grievously against the government, since Pearl 
Harbor, than has organized labor—and that there 
may even be sinners in the American Legion. 
On Saturday afternoon, October 23, a commit- 
tee of Labor Legionnaires in Chicago called upon 
Commander Atherton at the Sherman Hotel and 
discussed with him frankly his own attitude and 
that of the Legion toward organized labor. As 
chairman of the Committee on Education of Post 
745 in Chicago, your Secretary-Treasurer was 
asked to serve on this committee. Commander 
Atherton, who is a member of a railroad union, 
pointed out that the press had played up, and in 
some cases misrepresented, parts of his speech be- 
cause it dealt with a “hot” subject. In a speech 
to Legion officials the night before, the Com- 
mander paid a high tribute to organized labor's 
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contribution to the war effort. The press, how- 
ever, made no mention of this statement. 

The committee pointed out to Commander 
Atherton that there are far greater handicaps to 
the war effort than the strikes which have been 
played up so dramatically in the press. Enough 
men, for instance, were rejected for military serv- 
ice, because of illiteracy to make several com- 
plete divisions. In 1941, 19,200 men were killed 
by accidents in industry; more than 100,000 
were permanently disabled; and more than two 
million temporarily disabled. Figures for 1942 
and 1943 indicate a much higher casualty rate. 
During the same year only 1,646 workers were 
fatally injured in British industry. The U.S. De- 
partment of Labor has pointed out that 90% of 
the accidents and deaths in American industry 
could have been avoided if employers had in- 
stalled modern safety devices. Time lost in 1941 
alone through accidents and death was sufficient 
to build 10 battleships, 500 destroyers, 4,500 
bombers, and 10,000 tanks. In comparison with 
these facts the time lost through strikes fades 
into significance. The Committee urged Com- 
mander Atherton to lead the Legion in an attack 
on these basic problems of the war and the peace 
rather than to join with the Peglers, Kaltenborns, 


and Rickenbackers in spreading the propaganda 
of the anti-labor groups. 


If our much discussed postwar democracy is to 
succeed, American industry must discontinue its 
drive against organized labor and recognize the 
labor movement as an inherent part of demo- 
cratic society. In this phase of democracy Eng- 
land has made far greater progress than America. 
Industry in England accepts the trade unions as 
an established and permanent part of the British 
society. While there are industrial disputes in 
England, there are no nationwide campaigns to 
crush British labor. In British industry much 
more than in America, suspicion and mistrust 
have been replaced by peaceful, constructive co- 
operation. The National Union of Teachers has 
not been compelled to use the strike weapon for 
many years and even under the stress of total 
war has employed the union boycott against re- 
calcitrant school boards only in rare instances. 

If victory on the battlefront is to result in per- 
manent peace on the home front, American indus- 
try must learn the philosophy of “Peace on Earth, 
Good will Toward All Men” 
upon organized labor and the common man. 

IRVIN R. KUENZLI. 


~and cease its attack 


Workers’ Education—A Challenge to 
Teachers’ Unions 


By Dr. THEODORE BRAMELD 


Chairman of the AFT Committee on Workers Education 


Although workers’ education has been attract- 
ing the attention of increasing numbers of teach- 
ers who are alert to educational pioneering in 
America, the fact still remains unfortunately 
true that even those affiliated with organized 
labor have been often quite indifferent or unin- 
formed or both as to what the movement means. 
No doubt there are good reasons for this neglect. 
But such reasons, no matter how extenuating in 
the past, cannot possibly be justified in the pres- 
ent. Both for their own sake and for the sake 
of organized labor as a whole, public school 
teachers devoted to the welfare of the working 
people, of free education and democracy, not 
only need to arouse themselves to the meaning 
of workers’ education, but to become vigorously 
involved in its activities and struggles. 

There are a number of reasons why such a 
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need is imperative. The most crucial of these 
is the dangers confronting the entire labor move- 
ment as a major democratic instrument during 
the grave period of instability and reconstruc- 
tion into which we are so swiftly moving. The 
record of the postwar period following World 
War I should in itself be sufficient to jolt every 
friend of labor out of his complacency. Many 
of the gains which trade unions had won during 
the war years were so quickly lost that they 
hardly had time to realize what was happening. 
Memberships dropped alarmingly. Schemes and 
devices of an ingenious, often devilish variety, 
were brewed to weaken workers’ organizations 
or to destroy them completely. 

And now, once more, even before World War 
II can be said certainly to be drawing to a close, 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Education and Culture in Switzerland 


By J. ROBERT DENBY 


In a war torn world, Switzerland still clings 
bravely to most of her cultural activities. That 
does not mean the Swiss have not felt the war. 
They have, bitterly. But while they struggle to 
survive the present holocaust, they look also to 
the future and the post-war era of reconstruction. 
When that time comes, Switzerland’s education 
and cultural work, both past and present, will 
have its effect in the rebuilding of a shattered 
Europe. At the very least, this tiny alpine nation 
will continue to prove that different “races” can 
live and work together, peacefully and for the 
common good. That, in itself, is a major con- 
tribution. 

Switzerland’s cultural life centers in her seven 
universities, the Federal Institute of Technology 
and two colleges of Commercial Science. Ten 
institutions of higher learning are a considerable 
number when you consider that Switzerland has 
only 4% million people. Until 1939, an average 
of 2,000 foreigners studied at Swiss universities, 
but of course this number has dwindled to just 
a few. Nevertheless, work goes on. The Univer- 


sity of Fribourg recently completed new build. 
ings. And the country’s first institution, the Uni- 
versity of Basle, founded in 1460, also greatly 
expanded its facilities and opened new colleges, 
In Switzerland’s schools, still true to the tradition 
of such native-born educators as Rousseau and 
Pestalozzi, the light of free thought and tolerance 
shines brightly in a blacked-out continent. 


Illiteracy is unknown in Switzerland. An im. | 
portant contributing factor was the establish- | 


ment, at an earlier date than any other European 


country, of free primary schooling. All school | 
materials are paid for by the state. Yet at the | 


same time the government gives private schools 
great freedom of action. Physical culture and 
sports hold an important place in school curricu- 
lums. For the aim of Swiss educators is not only 
to inculcate academic knowledge, but also to 
build character and well-rounded personalities, 

While Switzerland’s educational contributions 
are world recognized, not so much is known about 
her background and participation in other cul- 

(Continued on page 18) 


Switzerland is a mountain fortress guarding both its ancient liberties and its warmhearted humanitarianism, 
It is the home of the Red Cross, and lives up to its traditions by fostering each year 40,000 of Europe's under 
nourished children, 4-14 yrs. old. Three-month vacations in private homes or in special centers provide peace and 
food for the youngsters. Pictured below: first at left, Traditional Onion and Pottery Market in ancient Berne (Photo— 
M. Robert, Berne); second, attractive new building at Schwyz housing the “Bundes-Archiv.” state papers including 
the deed of confederation of the first three cantons in 1291 (Photo—Franz Schneider); third, French boys at Geneva 


railway station; fourth, Swiss foster-father welcoming a French child; fifth, opposite page 
cial camp, drawing beloved Swiss flag: lower, little French boy, Swiss foster-mother and much spaghetti! 
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ARTICULARLY HEARTWARMING IS THE AID 
Pin. Swiss are giving child war victims through their own 
welfare organizations. Ever since the fall of France, the Swiss 
have taken care of relays of 2500 children at a time, each 
group enjoying nourishing food, proper medical attention 
and adequate clothing for 90-day “vacations” in private 
homes or special centers. At first only French and Belgian 
children were accepted. But in the spring of 1942 the pro- 
gram was greatly expanded. The new plan includes all chil- 
dren anywhere, and the Swiss increased the number that can 
be taken care of at one time to 10,000. 

From Paris they come, pinched, large-eyed gamins, from 
Flanders, Serbia and Belgrade. From broken homes and 
valleys of death. Shy at first, then gradually more cheerful 
and talkative as they become acclimated to their bright new 
surroundings. Forty thousand youngsters a year. Thin, 
weak bodies strengthened. Young lives saved, mended. Yes, 
for this work above all, which includes the maintenance of 
milk kitchens and baby welfare stations in most Axis domi- 
nated countries, Switzerland will be remembered. 

The Swiss are also doing magnificent work to relieve, 
through the International Red Cross and national welfare 
organizations, the sufferings of innocent war victims. The 
Central Information Bureau for Prisoners of War, main- 
tained by the Swiss-born International Red Cross Commit- 
tee in Geneva, is doubtless one of the world’s busiest spots. 
Rows and rows of typists and operators of business machines 
are at work, indexing the names of war prisoners, setting 
up data which serve as a precious connecting link between 
separated families and loved ones. The amount of mail 
handled is staggering. An average day sees up to 60,000 
letters delivered to the Bureau. As many as 114,000 have 
arrived in a single 24-hour period. At present, 15,500,000 
index cards are on file, and the number grows with each suc- 
cessive Campaign. 











Education and Culture in Switzerland 


(Continued from page 16) 

tural pursuits. Yet in the arts, Switzerland’s 
role has been by no means small. The Roman- 
esque, Gothic, Renaissance, and Rococco periods 
each left masterpieces of architecture we can still 
admire today: St. Peter’s Cathedral in Geneva, 
with its altar painting by Conrad Witz, which in 
1444 marked a new era in European painting; 
the Cathedral of Lausanne with its famous Porch 
of the Apostles; San Lorenzo at Lugano; the 
monasteries of Einsiedeln and St. Gall; the cathe- 
drals of Basle, Berne, Soleure, Fribourg, and 
Zurich. All of them are creative gems, influenced 
greatly by foreign schools, yet each displaying 
certain characteristics that are purely Swiss. In 
all parts of the country there are also abundant 
ecclesiastical treasures—vestments, altars, mu- 
rals, frescoes, and stained glass windows of sur- 
passing beauty. 

Among the most charming evidences of Swit- 
zerland’s Middle Age culture are the innumerable 
medieval towns and the medieval landmarks, 
still intact, in such cities as Berne, Zurich, Thun, 
and Basle. Cobblestone alley and arcaded 
streets, dotted with ornamental fountains, are 
lined with picturesque old houses and gaily 
decorated Guild-halls. Sometimes, outside the 
town, walls with massive wrought-iron gates and 
fortresses still stand sentinel, as sturdy and 
formidable in appearance as they were hundreds 
of years ago. Such are the ‘“Munot” at Schaff- 
hausen, the four-spired Castle of Thun, and the 
famous Castle of Chillon, whose grim walls rise 
from the placid blue waters of Lake Geneva. 


In the 16th century Switzerland produced 
several master painters, among them Nicolas 
Manuel, Hans Leu, Urs Graf, and Hans Holbein, 
who lived and worked in Basle for many years, 
where the best collection of his pictures may be 
seen. Swiss musicians were also active. The 
pianist Hans Fries was widely admired. Senfl 
was a perennial favorite who lived at Emperor 
Maximilian’s court. And in Northern Europe, 
Glarean was considered the foremost musician of 
the times. 

Succeeding years brought fame and immor- 
tality to many other Swiss artists. There was 
Fussli, with his all-embracing classical knowl- 
edge, who acquired great renown in England. 
Buchser, Bodmer, Boecklin, Robert and Charles 
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Gleyre—all were active in the 19th century, 
Calame and Diday were romanticists whose pic. 
tures were particularly admired in Russia. Fol. 
lowing all these came Switzerland’s most famoys 
modern artist, Ferdinand Hodler. His strongly 
individualistic paintings and drawings are truly 
Swiss in feeling, and vary from the vigorous and 
often sentimental treatment of Northern nations 
to a clear-cut Latin style. Hodler’s best known 
work, “The Retreat from the Battle of Marig- 
nan,” is in the Swiss National Museum in Zurich. 

The last century also produced four giants in 
Swiss literature: Jeremias Gotthelf, often called 
the “peasant’s Homer,” Gottfried Keller, who 
wrote magnificently of Swiss peasant life, Conrad 
Meyer, poet and short story writer, and Carl 
Spitteler, one of the greatest prose writers and 
poets of his day. 

Switzerland can well be proud, also, of her 
contemporary artists in music, painting, and 
architecture. Best known are Corbusier, the pio- 
neer in modern functional architecture; C. F, 
Ramuz, who is today one of the great authors in 
the French language; and Arthur Honegger, 
composer of “King David,” “Jeanne d’Arc,” and 
such colorful impressionistic pieces as “Union 
Pacific,” which is a tonal portrait of a locomotive. 

The Swiss are both music-lovers and theatre- 
goers. The larger cities consistently see produc- 
tions of the best foreign plays. But national 
theatre production is also strongly supported. 
Swiss plays and traditional dramas are presented 
regularly in Central Switzerland, at Interlaken 
and Einsiedeln. One of the best known national 
theatres is the “Theatre of the Jorat,”’ in Canton 
Vaud, where Rene Morax began his march to 
international fame as a dramatist. 


Switzerland has received much from the culture 
of other nations, and she has also given gener- 
ously. But her greatest role is in the humanities 
—in decency, integrity, and kindness. In this 
way Switzerland inspires us even more than with 
her rich cultural heritage and the breath-taking 
scenic splendor of vacation spots we Americans 
will again visit at war’s end. 





Order “Krom-a-Tone’”’ post cards for your campus views 
and buildings. Samples and prices on request. Graphic 
Arts Photo Service, Box 365, Hamilton, Ohio. 
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Workers’ Education—A Challenge to Teachers’ Unions 


(Continued from page 15) 

we may, if we look carefully, observe strong 
symptoms of another anti-labor drive. Repeat- 
edly, we hear of bitter hostility being systemati- 
cally generated in the armed forces, and of dark 
threats as to what will happen to labor after 
the war. Perhaps the most recent evil omen is 
the attempt to blame labor exclusively for the 
inflation spiral—an attempt in which most news- 
papers and many radio commentators seem to 
join gleefully. 

But the gravest danger-signal of an approach- 
ing storm lies in the very fact of organized la- 
bor’s phenomenal growth since the war began. 
Unofficial figures now estimate nearly thirteen 
million members of the three chief organizations 
—the Railroad Brotherhoods, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, and American Federa- 
tion of Labor—and more than two million of 
these members have joined since the war began. 
This means, of course, that millions never be- 
fore had been affiliated with any kind of labor 
organization—never before had given a mo- 
ment’s consideration to the functions or pur- 
poses of trade unions. Most of them joined, not 
because they perceived the importance or ne- 
cessity of such interdependence, but because in 
many industries they could not otherwise obtain 
employment. There is no reason to conceal the 
fact, for it is perfectly well known to everyone 
in the least informed, that vast, uncounted num- 
bers among this recent influx of members are no 
clearer at the present moment as to the legiti- 
mate and vital role of organized labor in a de- 
mocracy than they were before they joined—no 
better informed, that is to say, than those still 
unorganized. Yet it is just this fact, above all 
others, which creates a precarious instability 
for the labor movement everywhere. It not only 
makes new members vulnerable to quack pro- 
posals and even anti-labor propaganda. Like 
the weakest link in a chain, it also weakens the 
older sections of organized labor as well as it 
does the younger. 

The pressing need for an effective, nationwide 
program of workers’ education—meaning by 
this, specifically, a program of education by, for, 
and of members of trade unions—increases ac- 
cordingly with every new day of heightening so- 
tial tension. Far from being a luxury to be tol- 
tated on the fringe of trade union activity, or 
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simply ignored altogether, workers’ education 
becomes indispensable if for no other reason 
than to protect the achievements of the past 
decade against those who are plotting again to 
weaken and undermine labor during the period 
of postwar readjustment. 

Our purpose here is not to discuss the difficult 
question of how the challenge may be met. One 
step, and only one, toward a solution, however, 
is to be found in an aroused concern on the part 
of those of us who are not only teachers in the 
public schools, but who by virtue of our mem- 
bership in the American Federation of Teachers 
are already identified with labor; and who are, 
or certainly should be, therefore, directly con- 
cerned whenever the position of labor is in any 
way jeopardized. We do not say, obviously, that 
even the most intimate acquaintance by AFT 
members with the methods and objectives of 
workers’ education could perform all or even 
most of the responsibilities which it must under- 
take. Not only are public school teachers usu- 
ally burdened with heavy regular schedules of 
their own, but workers’ education itself requires 
full-time leaders—many more, indeed, than it 
is now able to support. Nevertheless, the size 
of the task of educating the labor movement 
about itself and its relations to national and in- 
ternational society is so enormous that, even with 
a large corps of such leaders, there would still 
be need for all the cooperation that labor-minded 
teachers from public institutions could possibly 
offer. 

The Adult Education Committee of the AFT 
hopes, therefore, to devote all its efforts this 
year to developing a practical program through 
which members may work with other trade 
unions in educational activities. One of the first 
steps will be to set up workers’ education com- 
mittees in locals that wish to experiment, and 
then to provide them with every possible as- 
sistance in developing their plans. It is urged 
that interested locals take the initiative in or- 
ganizing such committees, and communicate 
with the above committee through the national 
office as to further steps. Additional suggestions 
will be sent to selected locals in, the course of 
the next few weeks. 


It has, incidentally, been the frequent testi- 
mony of instructors in public schools who par- 
ticipate in workers’ education that the experi- 
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ence is at least as rewarding to them as to the 
unions they serve. Too many AFT members 
know the labor movement only vicariously or 
formally. Workers’ education gives them the 
opportunity to become acquainted first-hand 
with the interests, abilities, fears, and hopes of 
their fellow trade unionists. By engaging in such 





activities they learn anew to believe in the work- 
ing men and women who, after all, must always 
constitute the base of the democratic pyramid, 
Thus, in turn, they become better teachers jp 
their own schools—by no means the least of the 
services they may render to assure a people’s 
victory. 


Industrial Injuries to Minors Increasing 


By MIRIAM NOLL 


Specialist in Accident Statistics, Industrial Division, U. S. Children’s Bureau 


Although no estimate can be made for the 
nation as a whole showing the total number 
of minors under 18 years of age injured in the 
course of their employment, the upward trend 
is unmistakable, judging from _ information 
based on workmen’s compensation cases in var- 
ious industrial states. Part of the 
due to the much larger employment of minors, 
which would naturally reflect itself in soaring 
accident totals; but a large part is also un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that these youth have 
higher accident rates in proportion to their 
number in the working force than have adults. 

British experience has demonstrated that 
youth under 18 years of age have a higher ratio 
of accidents to the number of workers of the 
corresponding sex in that age group than have 
older employees. For the United States no na- 
tional statistics are available of a comparable 
nature; but there is considerable evidence that 
younger workers have a higher accident-fre- 
quency rate than adults in comparable occu- 
pations. 

The inexperience of young workers and also 
the fact that youth are naturally more irre- 
sponsible, more reckless, and less mature in 
judgment than older people contribute to a high 
accident rate. Unwise placement of the young 
worker, failure to observe child-labor laws, in- 
adequate training and supervision, and crowded 
working conditions also play their role in caus- 
ing accidents. 

Recent information for the states of Illinois, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, 
indicates an increasingly serious situation. 

In Illinois injuries to minors under 18 years 
reported in 1942 increased by 60 percent over 
the figure for 1941 and were 3% times as 
numerous as in 1940, rising from 282 in 1940 
to 624 in 1941 and to 998 in 1942. 

In New York State, the number of compen- 
sation awards made to minors under 18 years 


increase is 


of age in 1942 was 988, a figure that is 58 percent 
greater than the corresponding number for 1941], 
and 2'4 times as large as the 1940 figure. 

In Wisconsin the number of workmen’s com- 
1942 that 
minors under 18 years of age increased 135 per- 
cent, from 194 cases in 1941 to 456 in 1942. 


pensation cases settled in involved 


Ohio reports that the claim checkers of the 
Ohio Industrial 
ever increasing number of accidents to minors 


Commission have found “an 


in recent months,” many of which are ascribed 
“to indifferent education of the young worker 
in the hazards of his job, both in vocational 
schools and in industry, and to failure to insist 
upon the observance of safety regulations.” 

From Pennsylvania comes the statement, “Our 
records show an increase of accidents out of 
proportion to the number of 16- and 17-year- 
old children employed.” 

Injuries to minors who were illegally em- 
ployed have also shown large increases in New 
York and Wisconsin, the only states for which 
recent data on this subject have been published. 
These states are among those that provide in- 
creased’ compensation for minors injured while 
illegally employed. In both states the number 
of increased compensation awards in 1942 to 
minors injured while illegally employed was 
twice the number for 1941. This confirms the 
common observation that of child- 
labor laws have become more widespread during 
the war, and also suggests that such violations 
frequently result in the placement of minors in 
occupations that are too hazardous for them. 


violations 


With the greatly increasing employment of 
young, inexperienced workers it is more im- 
portant than ever for employers to develop 
effective methods of safeguarding them from 
accidental injury. These youths should be em- 
ployed in strict compliance with state and 
federal child-labor laws and regulations, and 
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placed in occupations that present relatively 
little 
should be given to supervision of young work- 
Good 


danger of accident. Special attention 
ers, with emphasis on safe practices. 
plant housekeeping and machinery that is well 
guarded will help make work places safe for 
these young people. Immediate first-aid treat- 
ment of all wounds, however slight, will prevent 
many injuries from causing disability. 

Coverage of all young workers by workmen’s 


compensation insurance should be the aim of 
state compensation officials and employers alike. 
Special attention and procedures are necessary 
for seeing that injured minors receive the bene- 
fit of all special provisions for their protection 
under state compensation laws, such as _in- 
creased compensation if they are illegally em- 
ployed and compensation payments based on 
future earning power if they are permanently 
disabled. 


ENGLISH IN SEVEN WEEKS 


By I. NORMAN SMITH 


lish.” This is what the R.C.A.F. has to 
say to thousands of its trainees. 


Be tah: to fly, but first learn to speak Eng 


French-Canadians, Free French, Cubans, 
Czechs, Poles, Mexicans and numerous others 
come to Canada to train for the Allied air forces. 
They’re eager for a control stick but they start 
with an English textbook at the School of English 
in the R.C.A.F.’s massive Manning Depot in 
Toronto. 

Seeing them sitting in classrooms, dark-skinned 
Southerners and blond Scandinavians, you realize 
all over again what a melting pot the British 
Training Plan 
schoolboys, salesmen, 


Commonwealth Air really is. 


Farmers, artisans— 
gathered from all over the world at their own 
urging to sit before a blackboard and learn “He 


is a big man and has a small nose.” What a 


Aircraft recognition is 
one of the important 
and interesting classes 
taught at the R.C.A-F. 
School of English, No. 
1 M.D., Toronto. 
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melting pot, and how much has to be done be- 
fore the finished product pours out! 

The School of English has been operating here 
since October, 1940. Probably 95 percent of 
its students have been French-Canadian—but 
the Air Force is dealing in big numbers these 
days and that remaining five percent represents 
a lot of foreign nations. Even the R.A.F. uses 
this school. The continental refugee who sneaks 
away from darkened Europe in a fishing boat and 
lands in England to join the R.A.F. is sent to 
Toronto to learn English and then trained to fly 
in one of the many R.A.F. schools in Canada. 

Nine-tenths of the French-Canadian entries 
into the Air Force now come to No. 1 Manning 
Depot, the first step in Air Force training, and 
about 75 percent of these have to enroll in the 


School of English. The course stretches the 
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Manning Depot’s usual schedule of about five 
weeks into twelve weeks. 

Seven weeks may seem a short period in which 
to learn a language, but the chief instructor 
assured me the job is well done by then and that 
the student is able to hold his own in the severe 
schoolwork and training that is to follow. 
“English is much easier to learn than French,” 
said he as he noticed the sceptical look on my 
face; “besides, we only need to give them a 
sound grounding and they carry on from there. 
The schools are all English and the boys live 
and play in English once they get started.” 

Normal Manning Depot routine is largely 
drill, learning the rudiments of discipline and 
being exposed to inoculations and medical tests. 
Students of the School of English take this 
routine concurrently with their English classes. 
The English course has several grades, so that 
a trainee may be ranked according to his profi- 
ciency in English and the nature of the Air Force 
course he is subsequently to take. However, most 
of the students start right at the beginning. 

“That is” and “It is not” and “I am coming” 
is the starting point. After a while the written 
examination asks such questions as what is the 
day of the week, month of the year, when do you 
get up, where do you eat. After twelve weeks it is 
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PERSONALITY 


and Character Building 


By Robert Stewart McElhinney, A.M. 
and Henry Lester Smith, Ph.D. 


Are you interested in the perso- 
nalities and the quality of character 
now developing in our American 
youth? 


A Challenge to Youth Leaders 


The authors believe that the moral 
and spiritual fiber of America can be 
made strong by the teachers of our 
schvols and colleges. Here is a book to 
inspire every sincere leader of youth. 
It will help you to discover and 
develop great personalities with strong 
moral characters. America is asking for 
such leadership. 

This book is yeections. It shows how 
Personality and Character are developed. 
It is a textbook. It is an adventure 
into better things for both teacher and 
student. 354 pages, cloth bound, $2.00 
postpaid. 


LIGHT AND LIFE PRESS 
\, Dent. A.7. WINONA LAKE, ND.) 
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stiff: “Define equilibrium, what is called recipro- 
cating motion, define oil pressure pump.” 

into technical 
(1) The 


trainees joined the Air Force to fight a war and 


It will be noticed they get 
language. This meets two objectives: 


their attention would not be long held by merely 
an English course. So as soon as they get ‘ 
grounding in English the remainder of the English 
course is in effect a teaching of the subjects they 
are later to take: aircrew, engine and airframe 
mechanics, electricians, etc. (2) This scheme also 
gives them a bit of a head start on their English 
colleagues so that they will not fall behind when 
first they are confronted with the _ technical 
courses of the next school. 

There are usually about 900 students in the 
English School, divided into classes of from 40 
to 50. Students unable to pass the course are 
posted to “contact work” at an Air Force station 
where they work as a mechanic’s assistant or 
cook’s helper and in the process pick up a 
familiarity with English. After three months they 
return to the School of English and start all over 
again. This “contact work”’ is the practical experi- 
ence most of them need and many a rejected man 
returns to the School of English fully ready to 
pass all tests. 

The “English” atmosphere around all R.C.A.F. 
stations goes a long way to make a man familiar 
with English. Either he asks for his supper in 
English or he goes hungry! Men of foreign tongue 
are urged to try to speak English even though 
they will be guilty of mistakes. The records show 
that some who came to Toronto with scarcely 
a word of English have concluded their Air Force 
courses with honors and graduated not only with 
wings but with another language to their credit. 

One man who has been watching the School 
of English for some time says it is having a 
most beneficial effect French-Canadians 
not only with respect to their language but to 
their general deportment enterprise. A 
French-Canadian from a backwoods town who 
finds he can learn to speak English gets a new 
confidence from the experience and he starts 
upon his technical courses with eagerness where 
before he was nervous and awkward. The school 
breaks down prejudices and broadens horizons 
and educational authorities have their eye on it 
as a possible postwar experiment. Today it is 
all done in the name of war, but it is an influence 
for unity and friendship which the country will 
do well to retain in the name of peace. 


upon 


and 
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OUT OF THE DEPTHS 


By BARRON BESHOAR 


Denver: Historical Committee, care of The World 
Press, Inc., 1837 Champa St. 


T THIS time the right of labor to organize and 
bargain collectively is recognized generally, al- 
though grudgingly in many quarters, and the 

Wagner Labor Act, in spite of unceasing attacks, is still 
on the statute books. It may be a little difficult to realize 
that only thirty years ago a civil war was necessary in 
one of our states to establish those rights. It should be 
stated that the armed conflict forced on striking miners 
in defense of themselves and their women and children 
and the resulting victory emerged 


was not decisive, 


a little later through the pressure of public opinion 
aroused throughout the nation. 

The labor movement and all lovers of liberty owe a 
real debt to the Colorado State Federation of 


authoritative 


Labor 


for sponsoring Barron  Beshoar’s and 
documented record of that struggle of the Colorado 
miners. Mr. Beshoar made his “Out of the Depths” 
an even more effective and human recital by 


it as a biography of the leader of the miners, John R. 


treating 


Lawson. 

As late as 1913, and for many years before, thou- 
sands of coal miners employed by the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, a Rockefeller corporation, were 
denied the right to organize, were compelled to rent 
company houses, buy from company stores, and send 
their children to schools staffed by company teachers. 
It was even unsafe to subscribe to periodicals not com- 
pany approved, and the miners could not be sure that 
the sermons they heard on Sunday were not influenced 
by the company. Such there were, re- 
quiring safety measures and the eight-hour day, were 
ignored because to a very great extent courts and law 
controlled by the 


state laws as 


enforcing officials also 
poration. 

After the miners had been secretly organized, and 
the company had refused to negotiate, a strike was called 
in September of 1913. That of course meant instant 
evacuation of company houses, and the establishment 
of tent colonies to many thousands of men, 
women, and children 
wholesale recruiting of mine guards from the gunmen 
in the slums of our big cities, the calling out of the 
militia, the illegal enrollment in the militia of these 
same gunmen, thus transferring to the state the 
cost of their maintenance, the deliberate machine gun 
ning of the with 
bullets, setting fire to the tents and cremating a dozen 
women and children. Then came Colorado’s labor’s “Call 
to Arms” for “companies of volunteers to protect the 
workers of Colorado against the murder and cremation 


were cor- 


house 
There followed the corporation’s 


tent colony at Ludlow explosive 


of men, women and children by armed assassins in 
the employ of coal corporations, serving under the 
guise of state militiamen 
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“We seek no quarrel with the state and we expect 
to break no law; we intend to exercise our lawful right 
as citizens, to defend our homes and our constitutional! 
rights.” 

The response was immediate and effective. Finally 
the President sent in troops, who were welcomed by 
the miners. Meanwhile federal mediation, urged by the 
President, miners, 
Rockefeller, 
species of holy war against recognition of labor 


and 
temptuously spurned by 


accepted by the was con 
declared a 
There 
ultimately 
makeshift 


in an effort to 


who 


was a thorough federal investigation, and 
even Rockefeller modified his attitude. His 
“company unions,” installed placate 
public opinion, have long since given way to genuine 
union recognition. 

Fortunately, the liberal elements within Colorado 
were able to forestall the deadly intent of the operators 
to secure vengeance on Lawson and other leaders. In 
a travesty of a trial before a judge who had been a 
coal corporation attorney, Lawson was convicted of 
the murder of a man he had never seen. When the 
Supreme Court was about to on the fitness of 
the judge to unexpectedly called 
Lawson before him for immediate sentence, apparently 
determined not to be deprived of that opportunity by 
his impending removal from the case. The chief de- 
tense 


pass 


hear the case, he 


counsel was out of the city appearing before 
the Supreme Court, and one of the highlights of the 
book is Lawson’s magnificent impromptu address to 
the hostile sentence. After an 
imprisonment of several months, he was admitted to 
bail, and later all charges were dropped. 


court before receiving 


The function of a review is to give the flavor of a 
book, but in this case it is difficult not to indulge in 
too much detail. Read “Out of the Depths,” and I 
am sure you will agree that the “American way of life” 
is the better worth fighting for today because of the 
contributions to it of John R. Lawson and the martyrs 
of Ludlow. 

CHARLES STILLMAN 


POSTWAR PLANS OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


By LEWIS L. LORWIN 


LL the United Nations are determined that out 

A of this war shall come a finer and richer life for 

the average citizen, according to a survey of Post- 

war Plans of the United Nations by Lewis L. Lorwin 

which is being published by The Twentieth Century 
Fund. 

The survey, made by Dr. Lorwin at the request of the 
Trustees of the Fund, is a factual report on plans put 
forward by responsible governmental and private groups 
in each country for that country’s own internal develop- 
ment after victory is won. Separate sections deal with 
the United States, Britain, the Union, 
China, Canada, Australia, Latin America, Governments- 
in-Exile, India, New Zealand and others. 

All the countries now fighting side by side to defeat 
the Axis, the report says, have in common the post- 


Great Soviet 


war aim to “improve the economic and social condition 
of the mass of the people. In the advanced industrial 
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countries, especially in the United States, the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and western Europe, where 
the memories of 1929-1932 are still fresh, emphasis is on 
‘full employment’ and ‘social security.’ The Soviet 
Union and the industrially less developed countries, e.g., 
Latin America, India, and China stress the idea of ‘high- 
er living standards’ through more production and great- 
er productivity. 

“The concrete objectives, however, are everywhere 
alike—an increase in the material goods of life, better 
nutrition, housing, health and education, as a means 
for a larger spiritual and cultural life of all people. Most 
plans also imply that bettering the condition of the peo- 
ple will bring about a greater economic and social equal- 
ity among all groups and classes.” 

While there is general agreement on the basic goals, 
the report points out that the individual nations show 
wide differences in the governmental and economic sys- 
tems by which they hope to reach these goals, “especial 
ly with regard to the role of private and public enter 
prise in the postwar economy.” 

The Fund’s survey finds that “the countries of the 
United Nations fall into three broad groups. The first 
group includes the United States, Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, and some countries of western Europe. Most 
official and unofficial plans of these countries assume 
that private enterprise will remain the dominant form of 
economic activity. Their proposals are intended to 
strengthen private enterprise by imparting to it a larger 
social purpose and by extending to it governmental aid 

“The second group includes some countries in central 
Europe, a number of Latin American countries and 
China. 
permanent place to state enterprise and to other forms 


The plans of these countries assign a large and 


of collective organization, e.g., industrial co-operatives, 
in the tasks of reconstruction and postwar development 
These countries contemplate nationalization of many 
basic resources as well as a large part of the heavy in 
dustries. The tendency in these countries, some of 
which are in the early stages of industrialization, is to 
wards an economic system which may be described 
either as ‘state capitalism’ or a ‘mixed economy,’ de 
pending on the degree to which government ownership 
and operation will be combined with other forms of 
public and semi-public enterprise. 

“The third group consists of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics with its complete nationalization of 
economic life and centralized planning methods.” 

Dr. Lorwin reports that among the United Nations 
“there is almost complete agreement in all plans on one 
point, namely, that the government assume the task of 
providing employment, if and when private enterprise 
fails to do so. 
of public works ranging from the usual road construc 


For this purpose, all plans outline schemes 


tion to the building of low-cost houses, schools, hos- 
pitals, and recreational facilities. So far as they advo 
cate such public works, all plans provide for a larger 
participation of the government in economic life after 
the war.” 

As an indication of some of the problems of postwar 
planning in any one country, the Fund’s report stresses 
the fact that “the postwar plans of the different mem 
bers of the United Nations are being worked out inde- 
pendently, without regard to their mutual relations. . . 
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The proposals of practically all countries to maintaj, 
their war-created industries and to develop new indys. 
tries after the war are of particular importance. Most, 
if not all, plans state explicitly or imply that ‘full em. 
ployment’ and higher living standards depend, to a large 
extent, on the capacity of the respective countries to re. 


serve as much of the home market as possible for domes- 
tic industries. At the same time, they stress the need of 
foreign markets. 

“The chief limitations of current postwar plans are 
the conflicting elements in the proposals of the different 
countries and their lack of coordination with plans for 
international economic and social organization. The 
capacity of the United Nations to reconcile these cop. 
flicts in their domestic postwar plans will determine 
the degree of their success in building a better post- 
war world for all.” 

Dr. Lorwin finds that for the domestic aims of a 
better life for the common man “most postwar pro- 
posals lean heavily on social insurance and expansion of 
the social services 

“The ‘Beveridge plan’ in England is the prototype of 
similar proposals in Canada, Australia, and other coun- 
tries. It is paralleled by the proposals of the National 
Resources Planning Board in the United States and by 
the social legislation of New Zealand. Latin American 
China 
and India accept the principle, though their concrete 


countries are advancing along the same path 


programs on the subject are limited and meager.” 


“ANTIOCH REVIEW” FEATURES 
ARTICLES ON LABOR 
The fall issue of Tue ANtIocH Review features arti- 
“Labor in the War—and After’ by Victor G. 
Golden, Monroe Sweetland, Will 
Carey, Tom Downs, Frank Winn, 


cles on 
Reuther, Clinton §S 
Herberg, James B 
and Victor H. Bernstein. 


NEW TYPE OF VISUAL AIDS CATALOG. 
DIRECTORY READY 


A new and improved type of visual aids catalog- 
directory titled “Slidefilms and Motion Pictures to Help 
Instructors,” is announced by The Jam Handy Organ- 
ization, 2900 East Grand Blvd., Detroit (11) Michigan, 
and will be sent free on request to any teacher, school, 
college, or educational group. By a new system of 
indexing, cross-indexing, and classifying slidefilms and 
motion pictures covering a wide range of studies, the 
teacher is enabled to quickly locate any subject needed 
In addition, the teacher 

a given study, gets a 


by the mere flip of the page 

seeking suitable films to aid in 
“preview” of what is available by means of vivid illus- 
trations of sequences reproduced directly from the film 
itself 


what you get 


In other words, by this arrangement you “see 
in advance.’ 

Listings are made under the curriculum system, and 
it has been found that much time and labor is saved for 
the instructor who otherwise would be called upon to 
This catalog- 
directory is printed in colors, comprising 80 pages of de- 


engage in extensive film research work. 
tailed information—including the number of “frames” 
or pictures in each slidefilm and in each series. One 
special feature shows what projectors are best suited 
for various visualized teaching purposes. 
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NEWS FROM THE LOCALS 





East Chicago Salary Increases Declared Legal 


Last spring, after several years of negotiation, 
the Board of Education of East Chicago, Indiana, 
voted to adopt a new teachers’ salary schedule, 
proposed by the East Chicago local, No. 511. 
The legality of this action was questioned by the 
East Chicago Chamber of Commerce, since the 
schedule was adopted after May 1. 

The basis for questioning the legality of the 
action was the following provision of the Indiana 
tenure law: “Contracts may contain provisions 
for the fixing of the amount of annual compensa- 
tion from year to year by a salary schedule adopt- 
ed by the school corporation, and such schedule 
shall be deemed to be a part of such contract; 
provided further, that such schedule may be 
changed by such school corporation on or be- 
fore May first of any year, such changes to be- 
come effective at the beginning of the school 
year.” 

At a conference with the board the Chamber 
of Commerce and the school board agreed that 
the matter should be referred to the Attorney 
General of Indiana for an opinion, both parties 
agreeing to abide by the decision of the Attorney 
General. 

On October 28 Mr. A. A. Bochnowski, attorney 
for the school board, revealed that he had re- 
ceived the opinion of the Attorney General. The 
opinion was that the purpose of the provision re- 
ferred to was to protect the interests and status of 
tenure teachers by expressly providing that the 
same schedule of salaries would continue in full 
force from one year to the next, unless the school 
board adopted a new schedule before May 1. By 
so doing the legislature meant to prohibit a de- 
crease in salaries unless the school board acts be- 
fore May 1. But, according to the opinion of the 
Attorney General, there is no provision which ex- 
pressly prohibits an increase in salary after 
May 1. 

Since this opinion was received the teachers 
of East Chicago have been paid according to 
their new schedule, which is given below. The 
adoption of this new schedule is a real achieve- 
ment on the part of the local. 
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No 
Yrs 
Exp. 

0 

l 


bho 


nt Ww 


10 
11 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
Classes 
II. 
IIT. 


VI 


Vil 


Vill 


Class Class Class Class 
II Ill IV \ 
$1275 $1325 $1500 $1600 
1325 1400 1600 1700 
1375 1500 1700 1800 
1425 1600 1800 1900 
1475 1700 1900 2000 
1525 1800 2000 2100 
1575 1825 2100 2250 
1625 1850 2200 2400 
1675 1875 2300 2500 
1725 1900 2400 2600 

1925 2500 2700 
1950 2540 2750 
1975 2580 2800 
2000 2620 2850 
2025 2660 2900 
2050 2700 2950 

2740 3000 
2780 3050 
2820 3100 
2860 3150 
2900 3200 


60 semester hours’ training 

90 semester hours’ training 

A. Bachelor’s Degree 

B. A teacher holding a Smith-Hughes License 
and teaching vocational work shall be 
classified in Class IV. 

C. All teachers now employed in the East 

taught 

who are classified 


Chicago schools who prior to 
January 1, 1923, and 
Classes II or III shall be credited with one 
year’s training for each ten years of serv- 
ice provided no teacher shall be advanced 
beyond Class IV. 

Master’s Degree 

Doctor’s Degree: The schedule for a teacher 

with a Doctor’s Degree shall be $300 above 

the schedule for a Master’s Degree. 

Supervisors: The schedule for supervisors shall 

be $250 more, on a ten month basis, than 

the amounts provided for classroom teachers 

Principals: The schedule for principals shall 

be $300 more, on a ten months’ basis, than 

the amount provided for classroom teachers, 
in schools having an enrollment of less than 

1200 pupils; and $400 more, on a ten months’ 

basis, than the amount provided for class- 

room teachers, in schools having an enrollment 
of 1200 or more pupils. 

















SPECIAL CLAUSES IN EAST CHICAGO SCHEDULE 


1. No teacher shall have his basic ten months’ 
salary reduced; and no teacher shall receive an 
increase in salary of an amount that makes his 
salary above schedule. 

2. Teachers in Class IV, V, or VI shall receive a 
$100 service increment for each five years of 
experience in excess of the maximum. 

3. $200 shall be the maximum increase for any class- 
room teacher for any one year. 

4. Teachers shall be discharged only for gross im 
morality, incompetence, or insubordination after 
being properly notified by the superintendent and 
Board of Education of the exact charges on which 
such action is being considered. The Board of 


Education shall not act upon such charges until] 
after the teacher has had a public hearing with 
witnesses, if either party desires such a hearing. 
Full credit shall be given on the salary schedule 
for total number of years of teaching experience, 


wm 


6. Educational Meetings. Teachers shall receive full 
pay for attending educational meetings, conven- 
tions, or visiting other schools not to exceed two 
days out of the school year unless a teacher has 
been chosen as a delegate of a teachers’ organiza- 
tion, in which case four days may be allowed. 

7. Sick Leave. Sick Leave as adopted by the Board 
of Education should accumulate indefinitely in- 
stead of to thirty days 


Single Salary Schedule Urged by Cleveland Local 


The Cleveland Teachers Union has recommended 
to the Board of Education that a single salary 
Under the proposed 
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schedule be adopted in Cleveland. 
schedule the minimum salary for all new teachers would 
be $1500 for those holding a college degree. The present 
schedule provides $1200 as the minimum salary for ele- 
mentary teachers, $1350 for junior high teachers, and 
$1500 for senior high teachers. 

The proposed schedule would not affect the following 
groups: (1) high school teachers who have received no 
graduate credits beyond the master’s degree; (2) junior 
high school teachers with three years of less of college 
work; (3) elementary teachers who have not received 
more than a two-year college course. 

The proposed single salary schedule would be as 


follows: 


Minimum Annual Maximum 
Training Salary Increments Salary 
2 years or less $1200 10 of $120 $2400 
RRs cinis bic C5 oS os $1300 10 of $135 $2700 
Bachelor’s degree. .......$1500 12 of $150 $3300 
Master’s degree .........$1500 14 of $150 $3600 


In addition a maximum of four annual increments 
of $100 each would be given to holders of master’s de- 
grees at the rate of one increment for each block of 10 
credits towards a higher degree, thus bringing the super- 
maximum of the schedule to $400 

Methods are also provided for stepping up to a higher 
maximum teachers who improve their training after they 
have entered the system 





Any Trade Union can be judged best by an ex- 
amination into the effectiveness of its grievance 
committee. Since its inception, Local No. 4 has 
been fortunate in recruiting to the membership 
of this committee, strong personnel. 
our members’ problems and difficulties have been 
brought to advantageous solutions and many bene- 
fits to all teachers have resulted. These ends are 
achieved by following a clearly defined pattern 
step by step. Every member should read this ar- 
ticle carefully and file it for future reference. 

Grievances that are likely to affect a number of 
teachers are usually recognized by the Executive 
Committee as they arise. An instance is misplace- 
ment of a classification when changes are made in 
the salary schedule. Other cases may affect a few 
people, some few only one. When you have a 
grievance you should take the initiative in its 
solution by: 

1. Preparing a brief in writing presenting all 
the facts and such evidence as you have to the 
Chairman of the Grievance Committee. 

2. Come to the Union Office on appointment 


As a result, 


HOW TO HANDLE GRIEVANCES 


New locals frequently inquire about the methods used by older locals in handling grievances. It may be 
helpful to new locals to keep this article taken from the October issue of “The Gary Teacher.” 


to talk over your case with the whole committee. 

3. Await further advice 

If the committee decides that a grievance exists, the 
following procedure is entered upon 

1. A canvas of the membership is made to dis- 
cover if like cases exist, so that all may be cor- 
rected at one time. 

2. The case is carefully prepared 

3. By appointment. the Superintendent and the 
Grievance Committee meet and review the case. 
In most instances a satisfactory solution is reached in 
this meeting. 

4. When such solution is not possible, the Su- 
perintendent arranges an early meeting of the com- 
mittee with the Board of School Trustees. 

5. Members are represented at all times by the 
committee and are not present themselves at either 
of the foregoing meetings except at the discretion 
of the Grievance Committee. 

6. Notification of the outcome is made at the 
earliest possible date to all interested parties. 


FILE THIS FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 
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New York Local Works for Reduction in Class Size, 
Increase in State Aid, and Salary Adjustments 


It is interesting to note that in all parts of the 

country locals are realizing that the problem of 
over-crowded classes is more serious now than ever 
before. For never before has so much responsibility 
for the child’s welfare been placed upon the teacher. 
Day by day more duties are being added and none 
are being taken away. The result is that it has be- 
come a physical impossibility to do many of the 
things which ought to be done, since schools are 
operated on a mass-production basis and yet teachers 
are expected to treat each child as an individual. 

The fact remains, however, that there still are no 
more than sixty minutes in one hour, and the more 
pupils there are per teacher the less time the teacher 
can devote to each student. 

So from all parts of the country, and especially 
from the large cities, teachers are proclaiming the 
necessity of decreasing the size of classes if an ade- 
quate education is to be provided for the children 
of today, many of whom now depend upon the 
school more than ever to do for them what formerly 
was done by the home and, to some extent, by the 
churches. 

New York City is one of the places where the 
need for a reduction in class size is most serious. 
The New York local of the AFT, Local 2, 
phasizing this need in its legislative program for 
1943-1944, This program includes: 


is em- 


1. A re-organization as well as an expansion of 
State Aid to provide a minimum state founda- 
tion program of $110.00 for each pupil in aver- 


bh 


am 


age daily attendance, as well as additional sums 
for recreation, adult education, nursery schools, 
and free texts. 

The enactment of the Oliffe Bill for the re- 
duction of over-large classes, especially in un 
where the maximum 
exceed 25; the appointment, 


derprivileged areas class 
size should not 
from regular eligible lists, of quota or additional 
teachers for necessary remedial work wherever 
needed. 

Salary adjustments to approximate the rise in 
the cost of living 

Provision for annual salaries, pension and tenure 
rights for substitutes assigned from regular 
eligible lists to fill term vacancies. 

Making tenure a contractual obligation through- 
out the state, so that teachers will be beyond 
the sphere of political manipulation. 
Legislation providing for retirement at the age 
of 65, to be achieved gradually, so that by 1948 
all those who are 65 or more will be retired. 
To meet the problems of retraining adults and 
especially soldiers, the establishment 
of full-time school positions with a 
personnel enjoying annual salaries, tenure and 
pension rights so that the schools may attract 
and hold a highly qualified personnel seeking a 
career. 

Legislation to raise the compulsory educational 
appropriation of 4.9 mills on the assessed valua- 
tion of real estate as provided in the Charter to 
6.8 mills. 


returning 
evening 








five hundred, the first 
Federation of Teachers institute to one. 
be held 


500 Teachers Attend AFT Institute at Flint 
43 FLINT, MICH- 


Attracting sing 
an unexpected attendance of leaders; 
American 
Prof. 
in Flint, Michigan, was 


contributed 
University 


three discussion 
of Michigan, 
one; and Wayne University, Detroit, 
Verdun Erle 
Prof Herbert Weisinger, Miss Cor- 


Ohio Federation President 
Called to Service 
Emerson Fishbaugh, newly-elected 
president of the Ohio Federation of 
Teachers, was called to service dur- 
ing the summer. He served as presi- 
dent of his local and of the Newark 


Leichty, 





forced to move to larger rooms as 
every discussion group overflowed 
the quarters assigned to it. Spon- 
sored by Flint and Saginaw Federa- 
tions, the meeting coincided with 
the meeting of the Michigan Educa- 
tion Association, held in Saginaw. 
Teachers from both cities were free 
to attend either session. 

Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, 
Dr. Theodore Brameld of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and chairman 
of a post-war educational plan- 
ning committee for five midwest- 
ern states, and Dr. Harold F. Carr, 
formerly of Flint and now pastor of 
the Lakewood Methodist church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, were the principal 
speakers. 

Michigan State College, East Lan- 
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nelia Tomes of M. S. C., Dr. Men- 
tor L. Williams of the U. of M., 
Dr. Carl O. Smith of Wayne, and 
Arthur Elder, executive secretary 
of the Michigan Federation of 
Teachers, led in discussions of the 
teacher and the community, the 
curriculum, and professional prob- 
lems. Presiding over these groups 
were Stanley Powley, Herman 
Steele, and Miss Louise Armstrong 
of Flint. 

Miss Catherine Lee of Flint was 
program chairman. Mrs. Freda 
Parmelee, president of the Flint 
local, presided at the luncheon meet- 
ing. 

Dr. Williams, who is president of 
the MFT, extended greetings at the 
opening meeting. He and Mr. Elder 
spoke at the luncheon. 


Central Labor Council, and was 
active in civic affairs. He helped to 
prepare the Continuing Contracts 
Law, and served on the legislative 
ccmmittee which was influential in 
bringing it successfully through the 
General Assembly. 

Mr. George Wilson, president of 
the Marion local, is now serving the 
O. F. of T. as president, and Mr. 
Raymond Peck, of Columbus, was 
elected vice-president by the Execu- 
tive Council. 


Union County Teachers 
Pledge A Day's Pay 


UNION COUNTY, N. J. 

Members of the Union 
County Teachers Union pledged to 
give a day’s pay to the United War 
Fund of Eastern Union County. 
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Minneapolis Works on Salaries, 


Pupil-Teacher Ratio, 


59 & 23 MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. — Aware 
of the urgency of a cost-of-living 
adjustment in teachers’ salaries and 
the need for a readjustment of the 
salary schedule, the joint executive 
boards of the Men’s and Women’s 
Federations have requested that the 
board of education meet the im 
mediate temporary needs of a cost- 
of-living. adjustment through the 
distribution of funds on hand, and 
also proceed to a study of the sal 
ary question with a view to an up- 
ward revision of the schedule which 
would also include recognition of ad- 
vanced training. 

Need for such an 
vision in pay existed, it was point 
ed out, because: 

1. The present schedule has been 


professional 


upward re 


in effect since 1928. 

2. It is below the average for 
cities of comparable size. 

3. The cost of living has risen 
at least 25 per cent. 

4. Large industries are draw 


ing teachers away from the educa 
tional field inadequate 
salaries 


because of 


* * * * © * 

Committees of the Federations 
met with a school board commit- 
tee to present their educational pol 
icies. The pupil-teacher ratio was 
the chief subject discussed. 

The Federations requested that 

1. Only those actually teaching be 
counted in making the computa 
tions. 





and Pensions 


2. A ceiling be placed on the 
size of classes. 

3 4 thorough study of the 
teacher load be made. 


recommendations are ac- 
board, principals, 
counselors, and 
would no 


If these 
cepted by the 
clerks, librarians, 
visiting teachers 
be included in determining the 


longer 

num 

ber of teachers to be assigned to 
each building 

* * * * * * 

The Minneapolis locals are 


contributions to 


spon 
voluntary 
an appeal in a 


soring 
finance 
to determine 
of trustees of the 
Teachers’ Retirement 
tion has the legal 
the annuities of its 
out their 

Last February annuities 
duced, the amount varying, accord 
and sex, from 9 to ap 
per cent 


test case 
whether the board 
Minneapolis 
Fund Associa 
right to reduce 
members with 
consent 
were re 


ing to age 
proximately 13 


Newark Board Adjusts 
- Salary 


Salaries 
48 adjustments are in progress 


NEWARK, N. J. 
in Newark. Thus far the following 
categories have benefited: junior 
high school teachers with senior 
high school certificates, laboratory 
assistants, elementary 
ten years’ experience in junior high, 
sixteen high school teachers, and four 


teachers with 


principals. 

The teachers of Newark have been 
assured that the still open 
for further adjustments 


door is 








AFT Local President 
Becomes Superintendent 
8 ATLANTA, GA.—Miss Ira 

Jarrell, president of the At- 
lanta local, was recently appoint- 
ed superintendent of the Atlanta 
succeeding Dr 
Sutton, who is retiring 
1943 


I ubl ( S¢ ho¢ ls, 
Willis A 
at the end of 

The Atlanta Federation of 
Trades, the central labor body, 
is happy appointment 
of Miss J irrell, for she has been a 
leader in the labor movement in 
Atlanta for 


Dr. Sutton 


over the 


many vears 
sent a telegram of 
congratulation in which he praised 
Miss Jarrell for her devotion to 
her work, her 
teacher, and her 
itive and an organize 


capability as a 
ability as an 


exer 











Garfield Achieves Four- 
-The 


Point Program 
52 BERGEN CO., N. J 

Garfield Branch of the Ber- 
gen County Federation has been suc- 
cessful in achieving a four-point pro- 
gram which includes provision for a 
thirty-day cumulative sick leave, the 
adoption of a new salary schedule 
providing a $1,400 minimum, pro- 
$100 increments 
maximum, and $125 for 
each teacher for the present school 


gression of vearly 


to a $2,800 


year. 


St. Paul Has New Schedule 
28&43 ST. PAUL, MINN— 

Starting next January 
the teachers of St. Paul will be paid 
on a new schedule. Locals 
interested in seeing the schedule may 
AFT 


salary 


get copies from the office 


LOCAL NO. 777, MO- 

BILE, ALA., RECEIVES 

ITS CHARTER FROM 
MR. KUENZLL 
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Cincinnati Local Announces 
Program for 1943-44 


CINCINNATI, O.—First on 
479 the list in the 1943-44 pro- 
gram of the Cincinnati local comes 
“Smaller Classes.” Last summer at 
the first hearing on the Board of 
Education Budget, Madeline Schmidt 
and Dorothy Atkins, of Local 479, 
attacked the overcrowded conditions 
in many of the schools and urged im- 
mediate relief. They pointed out the 
evil effects of oversized classes from 
educational, psychological, health, 
and safety points of view. 

Later the Executive Board of the 
local sent a letter to the Board of 
Education making specific recom- 
mendations for the reduction of the 
size of classes in several over- 
crowded elementary and high schools 
in under-privileged areas. 

The Committee on Education of 
the Board replied that although they 
believed the proposed program would 
create an ideal situation, they con- 
sidered the suggestion impracticable 
at present, because of the general 
housing situation in the schools and 
the shortage of well-qualified teach- 
ers. 

The 1943-44 program of Local 479 
is as follows: 

1. Smaller Classes 
No elementary school class over 
35 and no high school class over 
30. 


+ 


Extended School Services 
Continued expansion of program 
with emphasis on parent educa- 
tion. 
3. Educational Conventions 
No loss of pay for attendance 
at educational conventions. 
4. Sabbatical Leaves 
A program of Sabbatical leaves 
for Cincinnati teachers. 
Clerical Help 
More clerical help for teachers. 


wm 


6. Salaries 

Further adjustment in teachers’ 

salaries to conform with the 

Little Steel Formula (15 per 

cent increase at which wages 

were frozen). 

Vocational Education 

a. Flexible program capable of 
immediate adaptation to local 
labor needs. 

b. Terminal courses at various 
educational levels to meet 
needs of pupils necessarily 
preparing to leave school be- 
fore graduation. 

c. Adequate academic 
tion for Vocational 
School students. 


educa- 
High 


8. Building Program 
Adequate post-war school build- 
ing program with teacher par- 
ticipation in the planning. 





Anaconda Teachers Find 
Labor Help Invaluable 
5 ANACONDA, MONT.—An- 

aconda Teachers’ Union, Lo- 
cal 502, is pleased to announce that 
their school board has granted a 


bonus of $135 per year for the 
years 1942-43 and 1943-44. 
“We realize that this bonus is 


small but we feel that the experi- 
ence gained in meeting with the 
board, the Mill & Smeltermen’s 
Union, and the Central Labor 
Council has been invaluable. We 
found the advice and help of or- 
ganized labor indispensable. 

“We wish to thank the American 
Federation of Teachers for the let- 


ters which the secretary sent to 
the school board and to our com- 
mittee.” 
Paterson Asks for Full 
Restoration 
48 PATERSON, N. J.—The 
Paterson Teachers Union 


went on record favoring full resto- 
ration of salaries and registering dis- 
approval of an offer representing 
only about 20% of the amount nec- 
essary to place every teacher on 
schedule. 


DECEMBER, 1943 


Gary Teachers Offered 
$200 Raise 


GARY, IND.—The Gary Board 

of Education has offered a flat 
raise of $200 to each teacher on 
the payroll, as a duration cost-of- 
living adjustment. This is to be in 
addition to the $50, $75, and $100 
adjustments allowed in 1943 and the 
annual increment of $100 due those 
teachers not already at the maxi- 
mium salaries. This proposal of the 
Board is not to be a raise in maxi- 
mums but a duration adjustment 
so it “‘would be easier” for a fu- 
ture reduction of salaries “if it be- 
came necessary.” 


Kenosha Board Votes 
Tenure Back Again 


55 KENOSHA, WIS. — Two 

years ago, in 1941, labor 
controlled the Kenosha School 
Board. As a part of their program 
they wrote a tenure resolution cov- 
ering the Kenosha teachers. 

Before its adoption there were 
four months of hearings and public 
discussion, most of which centered 
on a Clause compelling retirement of 
teachers and executives after their 





Lillian Herstein Now 

Consultant in WPB 

CHICAGO, ILL.—tLillian 

Herstein, prominent AFT 
member from Local 1, Chicago, is 
now working with the WPB asa 
consultant on problems affecting 
women workers in war industry. 

Miss Herstein is well known in 
labor circles throughout the coun- 
try. For fifteen years she served 
on the Executive Board of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor. She 
played an important part, also, 
in the conventions of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor, where 
she represented the teachers. 

Throughout the history of the 
AFT she has had an important 
part in determining its policies 
and carrying on its work. Re- 
cently she served as chairman of 
the educational policies com- 
mittee. 

In 1937 she was a member of 
the American delegation to the 
International Labor Conference 
in Geneva, Switzerland. In 1939 
she attended a conference in the 
White House called by the N.Y.A. 
to deal with problems of unem- 
ployed young women. 

Her long record of service in 
the labor movement demonstrates 
her fitness for her present posi- 
tion. The U. S. Labor Press Serv- 
ice reports as follows: 

“She will work in the Com- 
munity and Plant Facilities Di- 
vision of the WPB Office for 
Labor Production. Her first as- 
signment is to study causes and 
possible remedies for the present 
high quit rates among women in 
certain critical war industries.” 











sixty-fifth birthday. -The resolution 
was finally adopted, but it became a 
political issue. 


In the April 1942 election labor 
was beaten. In July 1942 the new 
board repealed the whole resolution. 
Local 557 protested, stating that it 
wanted tenure including retirement 
at 65. 

In July 1943, out of a clear sky 
the board brought out the old tenure 
resolution, changed a few words, left 
the retirement clause as it was, and 
adopted the whole thing in one sit- 
ting. 

Kenosha teachers are pleased that 
they have a good, workable tenure 
plan with a proper retirement clause. 
Local 557 thanks both the previous 
labor board for leading the way and 
the present board for re-establishing 
the resolution. 
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Labor Notes 





Call for United Nations 
Labor Conference in 1944 

The British Trade Union Congress 
has issued a call for a United Nations 
Labor Conference to be held in Lon- 
don in May, 1944. The AFL, the 
CIO, and the Railroad Brotherhoods 
have been invited to attend. Labor 
representatives of thirty-eight na- 
tions, including the occupied coun- 
tries, are expected to participate in 
this international gathering. The 
Confederation of Latin American 
Workers (CTAL), with a member- 
ship of more than 4,000,000, has also 
been invited. 

The suggested agenda for the con- 
ference includes: 


(1) Furtherance of the Allied war 
effort 
(2) Union attitudes toward the 
prospective peace settlement 
(3) Union representation at the 
peace conference and at con- 
ferences for relief, rehabilita- 
tion, and postwar reconstruc- 
tion 
Problems of postwar recon- 
struction, including the recon- 
struction of the international 
labor union movement. 


~ 
+ 


*- * * 


Labor Groups Work for 
Racial, Religious Harmony 

In St. Louis a “Greater St. Louis 
Inter-Racial Victory Council” has 
been formed by delegates from nine- 
teen AFL, CIO, and independent un- 
ions. 

The Painter & Decorator, monthly 
magazine ofthe Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators, and Paper- 
hangers, in an editorial entitled “An 
Invitation to Commit Suicide” de- 


clares that behind dissension-breed- 
ing rumors calculated to set Negro 
against white, and Catholic against 
Protestant can be heard “the leering 
chuckles of the Nazi and Jap.” 

“When you hear condemnation of 
the Protestants, the Catholics, the 
Jews, those of foreign birth or dif- 
ferent colored skin,” it declares, 
“ponder over this fact: that our na- 
tion was founded on the declaration 
that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their creator 
with certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 


. * * 


Committee to Investigate 
Cost of Living 

After a long conference with labor 
representatives who declared that the 
“Little Steel” formula is outdated, 
unworkable, and untenable in the 
light of price increases, President 
Roosevelt has appointed a five-man 
committee to investigate the cost of 
living and the methods of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics in estimat- 
ing the cost of living index. George 
Meany, secretary-treasurer of the 
AFL, is a member of the committee. 

In a letter to Vice President Wal- 
lace, W. H. Davis, chairman of the 
War Labor Board, stated his belief 
that wages have failed to keep pace 
with living costs and that the work- 
ers have borne the main brunt of 
sacrifice involved in the govern- 
ment’s anti-inflation program. 

“As the months flow by and the 
board continues to hold wages to the 
general level of Sept. 15, 1942, we 
become increasingly conscious of the 
fact that we are asking one segment 


By MEYER HALUSHKA, Local 1 


of our society to do its part to pro- 
tect all Americans from the ravages 
of inflation while, at the same time 
a similar obligation has not beep 
placed as heavily upon the shoulders 
of some of the other segments of this 
society,” wrote Davis. 

* * . 
Padway Opposes Poll Ta, 

Joseph A. Padway, AFL general 
counsel, appeared at a hearing before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee and 
defended the constitutionality of 
bill passed by the House last May 
prohibiting the collection of a poll 
tax as a requirement for voting for 
federal offices. 

He told the committee that the 
AFL is “in the fight to the finish” 
because those disfranchised by the 
poll tax are workers 

“This is not a race issue,” he said 
“At least 60% of those denied the 
right to vote are white workers.” 

re. = 
Labor Briets 

Chairman Davis of the WLB de. 
clares: “For each year of war work 
only one hour has been lost due to 
strikes.” 

* * * 

16,000,000 man-hours have been 
lost to war production through poor 
utilization of manpower by manage- 
ment, states the October Manpower 
Review, an official WMC _ publica- 
tion 

S es 

The present membership of the 
British Trade Union Congress is 6, 
500,000, an increase of 1,250,000 for 
the year 1942. The Transport and 
General Workers’ Union has a mem- 
bership of 1,133,165, making it the 
largest union in the world 





AFL Pledges Help in Eliminating Racial Prejudice 


Highlighted in many labor publications is the unani- 
mous pledge of the American Federation of Labor con- 
vention to do everything in its power to eliminate pre- 
judice against Negroes and other minority groups. 

The following declaration was adopted and an appeal 
was made that it be given the widest possible publicity. 

“The founders of the American Federation of Labor 
since their inception were opposed to any prejudices, 
traditions, social or religious demarcations which could 
be applied to interfere with, or prevent thoroughgoing 
organization of all wage earners. They made one of the 
cornerstones of the great trade union structure they were 
determined to erect—the principle that the right to work, 
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race. 


pride. 


tion to that basic principle 


called minority groups with 


or membership in a trade union should not be limited 
or restricted in any manner because of creed, color, oF 


“The American Federation of Labor at that time, and 
ever since, has been the principal constructive and influ- 
ential force in our country in giving practical applica- 


We can examine the record 


of progress made in eliminating prejudices against 90 


gratification and _ sincere 


“The principle announced over sixty years ago has 
been given increasing practical application. Distinctions 
because of national origin have been very largely elim- 
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inated within our trade union movement. The color bar 
has been removed to such an extent that labor represen- 
tatives of our colored members inform us that over half 
a million of their race are now dues paying members of 
the American Federation of Labor. This is the largest 
organization of colored workers in the world. 

“Jt is evident, however, that in some portions of our 
country there still remain among workers lingering sus- 
picions, prejudices and traditions fostered by conditions 
jong since past, but which still operate to prevent the 
complete application of that great principle upon which 
our trade union structure has been erected. 

“The world war in which our country is now en- 
gaged, which involves safeguarding the vital principle of 
free institutions under government by law enacted by 
the people’s representatives for the people, demands that 
national unity must be had and that all prejudices which 
interfere with this unity must be eliminated. 

“Those in our armed forces are risking their lives in 
our country’s defense, without thought of national ori- 
gin or the color which nature has given them. All of 
them are the nation’s defenders. When the war ends 
those who are wage earners must be free to return to 
peaceful occupations as equals in the enjoyment of all 
of the rights and opportunities enjoyed by others in our 
trade union movement. 

“National origin, race, or color must in no manner or 
form restrict any American from a free opportunity to 
prepare himself to become a skilled mechanic, a crafts- 
man, and take his place as such in any employment re- 
quiring the skill which he has acquired. The doors of 
our trade union movement must be open. This country 
must not maintain an industrial standard which dis- 
criminates against a wage earner because of his color. 

“Substantial progress has been made in eliminating 
prejudices, but there still remains an obligation upon 
the American Federation of Labor to carry on and ex- 
pand the good work it has already done, so that the 
principle of industrial equality of all men will be estab- 
lished beyond question in every section of our country. 

“It is obvious that the goal we aim for, the best in- 
terests of the American people as a whole, and our dem- 
ocratic way of life, cannot be secured by one stroke or 
through the method. of decrees, mechanical orders, or 
threats handed down from on high. What is required is 
intelhgent, systematic, educational efforts to speed the 
day when there will no longer exist in the industrial 
field any prejudice or handicaps because of racial origin 
or color. 

“So that vitality and action can be given to this dec- 
laration of principle and of policy, your committee rec- 
ommends that these declarations be given the widest 
possible publicity, and that all of the educational facil- 
ities of our trade union movement be used in furthering 
the objectives which have been herein set forth. 

“Your committee recommends affirmation of the action 
taken by the last convention endorsing the President's 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice. 

“The Post War Problems Committee of the AFL has 
appointed a subcommittee to deal with this and other 
minority questions. On this subcommittee the minority 
groups, including the colored race, are represented. Your 
committee is confident that as the results of this com- 
mittee’s work definite progress will be made.” 
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A list of School Book Publishers 
having their books printed and 
bound in Union Shops 


Issued by 


International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders 
*Rand McNally & Company 
Chicago, IIl. 
*Ginn & Company 
Cambridge, Mass. 
*John C. Winston Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Augsburg Publishing Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
*Chas. Scribners Sons Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
*American Education Press, Inc. 
Columbus, Ohio 
*International Textbook Co. 
Scranton, Pa. 
*Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Goodyear-Marshall Pub. Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
The McGraw-Hill Bok Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
Chas. E. Merrill & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
Harper & Brothers 
New York, N. Y. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Iroquois Publishing Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lyons & Carnahan 
Chicago, Il. 
Allyn & Bacon 
Boston, Mass. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Chicago, III. 
Newson & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


All Previous Lists are Void 
Compiled and Revised by 
ROBERT E. HASKIN 
First Vice President 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders 


4911 Waveland Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Your American fighting man loves his 
lighter moments. He takes his home ways 
with him where he goes... makes friends 
easily. Have a “Coke”, he says to stranger or 
| friend, and he spreads the spirit of good 
1 will throughout the year. And throughout 
the world Coca-Cola stands for the pause 
that refreshes,—has become the high-sign 
of the friendly-hearted. 


COPYRIGHT 1943, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Have a Coca-Cola = Merry Christmas 





--.or how Americans spread the holiday spirit overseas 


It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called ““Coke’’. 
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